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A LATTERDAY VALENTINE, ETC. 


A LATTERDAY VALENTINE. 


(LEAP YEAR: NEW STYLE.) 


(From Miss Anastasia Fay, New York, to 
Thomas, Earl of Dunbrowne, London.) 


VALENTINES plebeian 
Cannot fix an earl — 

I’m as you may see, an 
Ardent Yankee girl. 


Nothing ‘‘ soft’? you’ll find here, 


No old-fashioned lay ; 
Say then, you’ll be mine, dear, 
In the modern way. 


You (we haven’t met as 
Yet I must record) 
Figure in ‘‘ Debrett ’’ as 
Out-and-out a lord: 
Ancestors, a thousand, 
Dignities, a score — 
Hear my bashful vows, and 
Think this matter o’er. 


I don’t in for pa go; 
Pa despised New York; 
Porpa in Chicago 
Cultivated pork: 
Ma was born a Gerald; 
Birth was morma’s pride — 
As the Mew York Herald 
Mentioned when she died. 


Well, my pile’s a million, 
That’s a fact, you bet: 
I’m in our cotillon 
Quite the Broadway pet: 
I can sing like Patti; 
And to win I went 
For the Cincinnati 
Tennis Tournament. 


I’ve a lovely right hand ; 
For my face I’ve sat 
By electric light — and 
Elegant at that! 
I enclose the photo, 
Just for you to see, 
But deny 27 toto 
That it flatters me. 


You, I’ve read, are rather 
‘* Up the spout ”’ for cash, 

Owing to your father 
Having been so splash: 

/ from debt could free you, 
And in politics 

Calculate to see you 
Bagging all the tricks. 


Any earl who marries 
Anastasia Jay 

Will (except in Paris) 
Get his little way, 

Fear no interference ; 
Relatives remain, — 

But their disappearance 
Beats me to explain. 





Thomas, I adore thee! — 
‘* Thomas ”’ zs thy name, 
Isn’t it? —the more the 
Scandal and the shame! 
All I ask you, Tom, is 
Just one loving line, 
One type-written promise 
Publishing you mine. 


Matrimonv’s heart is 
Houselike, *‘ half-detached,’’ 
Seldom save at parties 
Or in papers matched — 
Answer ‘** Yes,’’ or break ’ll 
This poor heart of mine. 
Be my /in-de-Siécle, 
Be my Valentine! 


A SPRING CHANSON, 
THE glad springtide is here again; 
The thrushes sing all day; 
We’ve violets in the sheltered glen, 
And gorse-bloom on the brae ; 
Along a green and daisied world, 
The lights and shadows flit; 
The cherry-trees with buds are pearled, 
The crocus lamps are lit. 


From gnarled apple-boughs the buds 
Of perfumed white and red 

Are peeping forth; in scented woods, 
The wind-flower lifts its head; 

In lonely swamp and hollow springs 
The wild marsh marigold; 

Peneath the flow’ring currant, sings 
A blackbird gay and bold. 


The shimmering sunbeams sport and play 
Upon the beeches tall, 

And rest on the Jaburnums gay 
Beside the garden wall. 

Oh, glad springtime; from shore to shore 
Your gifts are scattered free, 

And best of all, you bring once more 
My true love back to me! 

Chambers’ Journal. M. Rock. 


CHANGE AND REST. 
(ln Sight of the Pyrenees.) 


SHALL all our troubled life soon cease? 
Our life like yonder rushing stream — 
Shall purity be ours and peace, 
Like yonder snowy peaks that gleam 
Beneath the dazzling morning light, 
And all unconscious slowly change? 
Shall we like frozen flakes, once white, 
Again rush on and joyous range 
Adown some new and happier ways? 
O mystery of life that flows, 
And ebbs again, and seeks repose: 
A thousand years shall seem but days. 
Academy. BEATRIX L. TOLLEMACHE. 





THE CORRESPONDENCE OF COUNT POZZO DI BORGO. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE OF COUNT 

POZZO DI BORGO.* 

THE island of Corsica, with a population 
of less than a quarter of a million, pro- 
duced, nearly at the same time, two of the 
most remarkable men among those who 
played leading parts in the great events of 
the closing years of the last and the early 
years of the present century: the one was 
Napoleon Bonaparte, the other Charles 
André Pozzo di Borgo, the great Russian 
diplomatist, whose official correspondence 
during a few eventful years is now being 
givea to the public by his nephew. Al- 
most simultaneously a life of him by the 
Vicomte Maggiolo gives the most com- 
plete account yet published of his career, 
and shows how great was the influence 
that he exercised over the foreign policy 
of both Russia and France, especially dur- 
ing the years from the first restoration of 
the Bourbons in 1814 to their fall in 1830, 
The dream of his diplomatic life was to 
bring about an alliance between the two 
powers, and in the pursuit of it he did not 
allow himself to be troubled by any incon- 
venient scruples about the morality of the 


means by which it was to be effected, nor 
by regard for the interests or rights of any 


other nation. The Russian government 
is perhaps the only one which, without 
ever losing sight of an object it has once 
determined to attain, knows how to wait 
and to bide its time, desisting, when neces- 
sary, from its immediate pursuit, while 
watching for a favorable opportunity for 
taking it up again; and everything that 
throws light upon the basis on which it 
was proposed to found the alliance in the 
past helps to show what may be expected 
if it should be attempted in the future. 
Count Pozzo’s family was one of the 
oldest and most considerable of Corsica. 
At the time of his birth in 1764 the strug- 
gle to shake off the yoke of the republic 
of Genoa had long been going on under 
the leadership of the great patriot, Pas- 
quale Paoli, and the Pozzodi Borgos were 


* 1. Correspondance Diplomatigque du Comte Posse 
di Borgo. Par le Comte Charles Pozzo di Borgo. 
Paris: 1890. 

2. Pozzo di Borgo. 
giolo. Paris: 1890. 


Par le Vicomte Adrien Mag- 
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among the foremost of their countrymen 
in the cause of independence, which had 
been practically achieved. when, in 1768, 
the Genoese government, recognizing their 
inability to reduce the island to submis- 
sion, sold their asserted rights over it to 
King Louis XVI. of France. Charles 
André Pozzo di Borgo, being born four 
years earlier, was thus entitled in after 
life to boast that he had been “ born free,” 
while his great countryman and contempo- 
rary, Napoleon, who was no less anxious to 
be considered as born a Frenchman, gave 
1769 as the year of his own birth, a date 
the accuracy of which has been much ques- 
tioned. The Bonapartes, like the Pozzo 
di Borgos, had been energetic partisans 
of Paoli, and, although they were of a 
much lower social position, a close inti- 
macy sprang up between the two families. 
Charles André was the friend and constant 
companion of Joseph and Napoleon Bona- 
parte, and in his memoirs he describes 
their characters at that time, when they 
were all mere lads. Joseph, he says, was 
the gentler of the two, while Napoleon 
had more vivacity and empfortement in his 
actions and in his manners; but it was 
with him, the younger brother, that it was 
necessary to count in the small matters 
arising between them, which makes it 
difficult to suppose that, however great 
his precocity, there can have been as much 
as five and a half years difference in their 
ages, 

When the Corsicans, who flattered them- 
selves that they had achieved their inde- 
pendence, found themselves handed over 
to the French king without their consent 
or knowledge, their indignation and anger 
knew no bounds, and Paoli and his friends, 
among whom the most energetic was 
Charles Bonaparte, the father of Joseph 
and Napoleon, resolved to oppose the 
French as they had opposed the Genoese; 
but they could not offer effectual resistance 
to the forces sent against them, and after 
a brief struggle they were overpowered, 
Paoli himself being obliged to fly and take 
refuge in England. The new government, 
however, interfered little with existing 
usages and customs, and was altogether 
administered with so much consideration 
that the people were gradually reconciled 
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to it, and Count Pozzo’s father, a former 
champion of the independence, became a 
member of the Councii of Twelve under 
the French governor. Everything went 
on peaceably and well till the breaking 
out of the French Revolution produced in 
Corsica the same agitation that it had pro- 
voked in every other part of the kingdom, 
and two parties arose in the island. The 
one, having at its head the governor and 
public functionaries, wished to oppose it; 
the other, adopting the new ideas, was 
enthusiastically in favor of accepting the 
decrees of the National Assembly and the 
tricolor cockade. 

The magical word “ liberty,” which was 
constantly in the mouth of the Revolution- 
ists, had an irresistible attraction for the 
Corsicans, and it was no sooner pro- 
nounced in the island than the people 
clamored for the return of General Paoli, 
who was recalled from his exile by a de- 
cree of the National Assembly, and the 
town of Ajaccio deputed Charles André 
Pozzo and Joseph Bonaparte to go to meet 
and escort him back to Bastia, where 
Napoleon was one of the first to welcome 
him. 

Paoli on his own authority [says Count 
Pozzo in his memoirs] proceeded to convoke 
a meeting, open to every one, at the Convent 
of Orezza. The convent and the valley were 
filled with armed men coming from every can- 
ton, and the general proposed and the meeting 
decided that a petition should be sent to the 
National Assembly asking that Corsica should 
be declared an integral part of France and 
constituted a Department, and that two dele- 
gates should be chosen to present a petition 
to this effect to the Assembly. 


On Paoli’s suggestion Gentili, a veteran 
of the struggle for independence, and the 
young Charles André Pozzo di Borgo were 
elected as the delegates. They proceeded 
to Paris and presented the petition at the 
bar of the National Assembly, which, after 
an eloquent speech by Mirabeau in sup- 
pert of it, unanimously passed a decree in 
conformity with its demands. After that 
Count Pozzo says: — 


I passed five months at Paris, attending the 
sittings of the Assembly and cultivating the 
remarkable men of the time. Mirabeau en- 
couraged me much to go to him, and I some- 
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times dined with him. I was intensely inter- 
ested in what I saw and heard. I shared the 
doctrines of the day, in the belief that they 
would oniy lead us to reforms, but not to rev- 
olution. I went sometimes tothe meetings of 
the Jacobirs, which disgusted me by the triv- 
iality, exaggeration, and bad taste that reigned 
in them. 

After the dissolution of the Constituent 
Pozzo was elected as one of the Corsican 
deputies to the Legislative Assembly, 
which he describes as consisting of the 
Girondins, who wished for power and the 
republic, of the Jacobins, who wanted the 
republic and popular tyranny, and of the 
Moderates, who were in favor of a consti- 
tutional monarchy, with which last, as 
“ morally and politically the least bad,” he 
was in the habit of voting, and he was 
present at the sitting of the fatal August 
Io, when the king and the royal family 
were arrested. A National Convention 
was convoked ; but, disheartened ‘and dis- 
couraged by all he had seen, he wrote to 
Corsica to decline a nomination to it, and 
after remaining a short time longer in 
Paris, and becoming a silent spectator of 
the proclamation of the republic, he re- 
turned home. 

On his arrival in Corsica Paoli, who 
received him with the affection of a father, 
questioned him closely on the state of 
France, and was confirmed by his answers 
in the belief that not only France but 
Europe was about to go through a crisis 
which might disturb the whole world. He 
saw and appreciated the general danger, 
but in the isolated position of Corsica his 
first care was to see to the safety and tran- 
quillity of his native island and to watch the 
development of events on the Continent 
without becoming the victim of them. He 
decided to submit to the decrees of the 
Convention, without, however, putting in 
force the most oppressive of their dispo- 
sitions, and although it was determined, 
while waiting for better days, to carry on 
the government according to the new 
forms, the confiscation of the small prop- 
erties left behind by the Corsican émigrés, 
who were few in number, was not en- 
forced. The friendship that had sub- 
sisted between the Pozzo di Borgos and 
the Bonapartes had for some time been on 
the wane, and was soon to be followed by 
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the animosity which lasted to the fall of 
the French Empire. Napoleon had re- 
sented the election of Charles André as 
deputy to the Legislative Assembly in 
preference to his own brother Joseph, and 
he was still further irritated when, through 
the influence of Paoli, his nomination as 
procureur général syndic gave him the 
most important of the ministerial func- 
tions and made him virtually the governor 
of the island. But the Bonapartes had 
not yet openly broken with Paoli, though 
they associated with the Jacobins and fre- 
quented the Jacobin club founded at Ajac- 
cio in connection with those of Toulon, 
Marseilles, and Paris. 

While the Reign of Terror in France 
filled the prisons with “ suspects,” and es- 
tablished the guillotine in permanence, a 
moderate and conciliatory administration 
kept Corsica in a state of comparative 
tranquillity; for the Corsicans, though de- 
voted to freedom, for which they had 
always been ready to shed their blood, 
were not revolutionists of the French type, 
Saliceti alone of their deputies to the Con- 
vention having voted for the death of the 
king. But though Paoli and Pozzo were 
undoubtedly acting in unison with the 
wishes of the great bulk of their country- 
men in making it their aim to save the 
island from the Terror, the task proved 
beyond their strength. The Jacobin clubs 
denounced them to the National Conven- 
tion, which sent three commissioners to 
Corsica with unlimited powers, the regi- 
cide and terrorist Saliceti being one of 
them. Saliceti, on his arrival, had an 
interview with Pozzo, who describes it in 
his memoirs. 


We could not understand or trust each 
other: his plan was to instal the Terror in 
Corsica, mine to do nothing extraordinary — 
to preserve the peace of the island without 
quarelling (saws nous brouiller) with France, 
and still less separating from her, republic as 
she was; and to wait for the end of the crisis, 
which was too violent to last. General Paoli 
advocated this system without any arvriére- 
pensée either of independence or of submission 
to the English. 


Things were in this state when, at the 
instigation of Lucien Bonaparte, the Na- 
tional Convention passed a decree in which 
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the names of Paoli and Pozzo di Borgo 
were included in a list of the persons to be 
proscribed, the spirit that actuated him 
being betrayed by an intercepted letter 
from him to his brothers announcing the 
decree in the triumphant words, “ Paoli e 
Pozzo decretati ¢ /a nostra fortuna 
fatta,” which, when the services of the 
former to their common country are con- 
sidered, offers a scarcely credible exam- 
ple of the unscrupulous self-seeking of 
the Bonaparte family. When the decree 
of the National Convention, which was 
equivalent to a sentence of death, was 
known, a perfect storm of indignation 
arose throughout the island, for Paoli was 
a national hero, adored by the whole 
people, and the citation addressed to him 
and Pozzo by Saliceti and the two other 
commissioners was responded to by a 
summons from the General Council con- 
voking deputies from all the communes to 
meet “to save the country from anarchy 
and to demand the revocation of the de- 
cree.” Above a thousand deputies, fur- 
nished with full powers from their com- 
munes, presented themselves at the place 
of meeting, accompanied by an enthusi- 
astic host of followers; they invited the 
attendance of Paoli and Pozzo, who de- 
clared their readiness either to resist or 
to leave the country, according to the de- 
cision of the meeting, upon which, with a 
burst of universal acclamation, every man 
present swore to defend them to the last. 
Paoli was confirmed in his title of Gener- 
alissimo and Father of the Country, while 
Pozzo was declared to have deserved well 
of his country and maintained in his posi- 
tion as procureur général syndic, and it 
was resolved that an address should be 
sent to the Convention to set forth the 
state of affairs. The next day the text of 
the address was voted, the powers of the 
Conventional commissioners were declared 
null and those of the provincial adminis- 
trations confirmed, and Paoli was ordered 
to see to the defence of the country, and 
to resist any hostile invasion. There was 
still no thought of throwing off the con- 
nection with France, and the address de- 
clared “that the people of the Department 
of Corsica, faithful to their oaths and to 
their promises, persist in their union with 
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the French Republic, but always free and 
unoppressed.” 

The next day the conventional commis- 
sioners made an attack on Ajaccio witha 
frigate, a corvette, two gunboats, and trans- 
ports, but, after five days of fruitless 
efforts, were obiiged to abandon the enter- 
prise and to re-embark their troops, which 
were under the command of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, who went first to join his family 
at Calvi and thence proceeded to France. 
He was soon followed by Saliceti, upon 
whose report the Convention pronounced 
Paoli and Pozzo di Borgo, together with 
a number of the most considerable citi- 
zens of Corsica, traitors to the Republic 
and hors da loi, and when this decree 
reached the island another general assem- 
bly was called. It expressed its horror of 
the system of violence and rapine that 
was attempted to be enforced upon the 
Corsicans, and especially of the persecu- 
tion and the destruction of all religion, and 
ended by pronouncing the dissolution of 
every connection with France, declaring 
Corsica a monarchical state, of which the 
constitution would be elaborated by a 
national assembly, and offering the sov- 
ereignty to George III., king of Great 
Britain, on condition of his swearing to 
respect the liberties of the country. The 


offer having been favorably entertained in 


London, Sir Gilbert Elliot, afterwards 
Lord Minto, and Lord Hood, commanding 
the Mediterranean squadron, arrived in 
Corsica in January, 1794, as commission- 
ers from the British government, with full 
powers to make the necessary arrange- 
ments ; but little could be done at first, as 
the French, though driven by the people 
trom the country districts, still held the 
strong positions of Bastia, Calvi, and San 
Fiorenzo, and Lord Hood concluded a con- 
vention with Paoli agreeing that the Brit- 
ish forces should assist the Corsicans in 
expelling them. The operations were, 
however, protracted by misunderstandings 
between the naval and military command- 
ers, the latter refusing for a long time to 
co-operate in the bolder plans of attack 
advocated by Lord Hood and Nelson, 
which, when ultimately adopted, led to 
the capture of Bastia, the last of the 
French strongholds. Immediately after 
his event Sir G. Elliot, who had received 
iis commission as viceroy, formally an 
cunced the king’s acceptance of the 
crown and sovereignty of the island, and 
in his Majesty’s name took the oath, sol- 
emnly promising to respect the constitu- 
tion and the liberties of the Corsican 
people. 
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Sir Gilbert, on his arrival, had met with 
the most cordial reception from Paoli, 
whom he found old and much broken in 
health, and protesting that his only wish 
was to retire into private life after seeing 
tranquillity and a good government estab- 
lished in the island; but in his earliest 
letters to his government the viceroy ex- 
pressed some doubt whether, when it came 
to the point, a man who had played so 
great a part would willingly descend to a 
second place, and in this he was not mis- 
taken. The British government, more- 
over, did nothing to conciliate Paoli or to 
keep him in good humor, but treated him 
with entire neglect, seeming to ignore his 
very existence. It was he who had given 
the crown of Corsica to the king, and it 
was not unnatural that he should be both 
hurt and indignant when he did not receive 
from his Majesty’s ministers one word of 
acknowledgment for his services or of 
hope that he would continue to exert his 
vast influence over his countrymen in con- 
solidating the new order of things. He 
had, moreover, entertained the hope of 
being himself appointed viceroy —an ar- 
rangement which the British government 
obviously could not sanction — and, when 
another was nominated to that post, his 
resentment was at once made manifest and 
his attitude altogether changed. 

He withdrew from all public business, 
remaining at home brooding over fancied 
wrongs, and, although the first parliament 
called under the new constitution at once 
elected him president and voted that his 
bust should be placed in the Chamber, he 
would not appear within its walls even on 
the occasion of its installation, and he be- 
came jealous of and estranged from the 
best of his former friends. Sir G. Elliot 
had quickly recognized the talents and 
great capacity for business of Pozzo di 
Borgo, who, proving himself an admirable 
coadjutor in carrying on the administra- 
tion, became the right hand of the vice- 
roy, as he had before been that of Paoli, 
and from that time dates the lasting friend- 
ship that was established between them. 
But Paoli bitterly resented what he con- 
sidered the desertion of his former lieu- 
tenant by the transfer to another of the 
allegiance he thought due to himself alone, 
and Pozzo was deeply pained by the ac- 
cusation. He loved and venerated Paoli 
as a father, and his affectionate and gen- 
erous nature never allowed him under any 
provocation, either at the time or later, to 
speak of his old leader otherwise than in 
the terms of regard and respect which he 





said was due to him from every Corsican. 
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Paoli after a time became the centre 
around which all the malcontents rallied, 
causing much embarrassment to the gov- 
ernment, till he was induced to accept an 
invitation from the king to proceed to En- 
gland with a pension of 3,000/. a year, 
which he received during the remaining 
years of his life; but the spirit of disaffec- 
tion he had done so much to arouse con- 
tinued after his departure. 

The extraordinary successes of Napo- 
leon in his Italian campaign had encour- 
aged the partisans of France; he was 
threatening an expedition against Sardinia, 
the capture of which would render preca- 
rious the position of Corsica, where many 
of the people were dazzled by the exploits 
of their countryman, while the British 
government, deaf to repeated remon- 
strances, though giving no hint of abandon- 
ing the island, did nothing to strengthen 
its means of defence against a serious at- 
tack. The viceroy’s letters had been left 
unread, and lay unopened on the Duke of 
Portland’s table, and it was with no less 
surprise than mortification that in October, 
1797, he received peremptory orders for an 
immediate evacuation, which he had no 
choice but to obey. No sooner, however, 
had they been sent off than the govern- 
ment bethought themselves of the un- 
opened letters, and having read them 
repented their decision, and in all haste 
despatched fresh orders countermanding 
the first. They naturally arrived too late, 
and when they reached Corsica the last of 
the troops were already embarked on 
board the transports. Napoleon, informed 
of the preparations for the evacuation of 
the island, at once sent a force under 
General Gentili to take possession, and 
took the opportunity of indulging in the 
animosity with which he pursued Pozzo 
di Borgo to the end of his reign by giving 
that officer specific orders to exclude him 
from the general amnesty that was to be 
proclaimed. 

This closed forever Pozzo’s connection 
with his native island, of which he had 
conducted the administration with great 
ability at a very difficult period, and with 
unshaken loyalty to the British viceroy, 
whose esteem he ever after retained. He 
proceeded to England, and never saw 
Corsica again ; for although his heart re- 
mained true to the land of his birth he 
could not visit it while the Empire lasted, 
and after the Restoration he never had a 
moment’s leisure. Arriving in London, a 
proscribed fugitive, unknown and without 
resources of his own, his situation would 
have been far from enviable if it had not 





been for the friendship and liberal assist- 
ance of Sir G. Elliot, by this time created 
Lord Minto, to which in after years, when 
at the height of prosperity and distinction, 
he frequently referred in terms of grateful 
acknowledgment. Lord Minto was one 
of the most prominent politicians of the 
day, and the eminent men in whose inti- 
macy he lived, and to whom Pozzo was 
introduced by him, were not slow.in per- 
ceiving his unusual abilities, while his 
genial character and brilliant conversa- 
tional talents soon made him universally 
welcome in society, and gave him a leading 
place among the émigrés belonging to the 
first French families who were then col- 
lected in London. 

When, in 1799, Lord Minto was sent as 
envoy extraordinary to Vienna, he invited 
Pozzo to accompany him, and treated him 
as a member of his own family as long as 
he remained. This determined Pozzo’s 
future career; although he had no official 
position, it initiated him in the diplomatic 
transactions of the day, which he followed 
with all the enthusiasm of his nature, and 
he was thoroughly absorbed in foreign 
politics long before he had any official 
connection with them. At Vienna, as in 
London, he quickly became intimate with 
the Prince de Ligne, Prince Adam Czar- 
toryski, and others of the same distinction, 
with whom he discussed the affairs of 
Europe. But the freedom with which he 
developed his own views, and probably 
criticised the equivocal policy of Austria, 
provoked the authorities to proceed to his 
expulsion, which was averted only by the 
prompt interposition of Lord Minto, who, 
not being able to claim for him the privi- 
leges of a member of his legation, appealed 
to the emperor in his favor. 

After this, however, he seems not to 
have considered it advisable to remain in 
Vienna, and towards the end of 1800 he 
returned to England, where he renewed 
his relations with the French émigrés, 
who, like himself, were hoping for the res- 
toration of the royal family. Pozzo must 
be regarded at this time in the light of a 
political adventurer, anxious, as his ad- 
miring biographer states, to “retrouver & 
la fois une patrie et un champ d’action.” 
Action was, in fact, what he panted for, 
and he was ready to make a fafrie of any 
country that gave him a field for it, and 
perceiving he could not hope for it in En- 
gland he determined to return to Vienna. 

In announcing this determination to the 
Comte d’Artois, in a letter of March, 1802, 
he reminded him of his previous offers of 
service, urged him to look forward to a 
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restoration, and reiterated the assurances 
of his own devotion. To this the prince 
replied in terms of equal confidence, and 
invited further correspondence. When he 
reached Vienna, Metternich, Gentz, and 
Cobentzel were greatly impressed by him, 
and constantly exchanged their views on 
the most important public matters; but no 
overture leading him to hope for official 
employment was made to him till, chafing 
under inaction, he turned his eyes towards 
Russia. His old friend Prince Adam Czar- 
toryski had become the Emperor Alex- 
ander’s minister for foreign affairs, and to 
him, in February, 1804, he addressed a 
letter formally proposing to be received 
into the Russian service, and asking to be 
allowed to go to St. Petersburg if his re- 
quest were not summarily rejected. He 
expressed the strong desire he had always 
entertained of devoting his energies to 
public business, and complained of having 
been condemned for years to bear the ter- 
rible burden of doing nothing. 


Separated by irresistible causes from the 
sphere of his duties and of activity, he had 
often cast his eyes on the map of the world to 
find a country and a sovereign he would wish 
to serve, and none had impressed him so much 
as Russia, which is the only country that is 
great without having developed all its natural 
resources; while the eminent qualities of the 
sovereign, his love of good, and even his 
youth, are an encouragement to those who 
aspire to serve him with constancy and integ- 
rity. 

The answer to this appeal was an invi- 
tation to proceed at once to St. Petersburg, 
accompanied by a warning not to allow 
the motive of his journey to be known and 
to let it be supposed that he went merely 
as a traveller to visit a country he had not 
before seen —a hint on which he acted so 
successfully that his most intimate friends 
had no suspicion of the truth, as appears 
from a delightfully characteristic letter 
that he received from the well-known 
Prince de Ligne, which it would be a pity 
to spoil by translation. 


Les glaces de la Néva ne couvriront jamais 
le Vésuve de votre cceur et de votre esprit, 
mon cher ami. La lave un peu suspendue 
n’en coulera que mieux dans la petite maison 
couleur de rose 4 votre retour. Vous verrez 
beaucoup de gens presque d’esprit, de beau- 
coup d’astuce et presque aimables, et ceux 
gui ne seront pas comme cela bien médiocres. 
Vous verrez quelques beaux restes de la 
grande Femme, qui savait bien qu’il faut de 
la fable et de la magie 4 un pays comme celui- 
la, qui sans cela n’est que le squelette d’un 
géant. Elle savait lui donner de l’embonpoint 
et se servait du mythologien Potemkin pour 
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cela. Tous les deux vous auraient aimé a la 
folie. J’espére qu’on ne vous connaitra pas 
assez pour vous aimer ou vous détester. Le 
premier est dfia vos qualités aimables, et le 
second aux grandes et essentielles qui hu- 
milient la canaille. Or le monde d’a présent 
p’est que cela. . . . Revenez-nous bien vite; 
songez a la fable des deux pigeons. Je suis 
celui qui ne voyage pas. Vous ne serez pas 
ris dans les filets, mais vous nous reviendrez 
iteux pendant trois ou quatre jours d’une 
chute en traineau, etc. 


Pozzo arrived at St. Petersburg towards 
the end of 1804, and immediately commu- 
nicated to Prince Czartoryski a memo- 
randum containing his views upon the 
relations of Russia and France, quickly 
following it with others on the affairs of 
other countries, which so much impressed 
the emperor that within three months he 
was selected for a mission to Vienna, 
whence he was afterwards to proceed to 
Italy as general commissioner to assist 
General Lacy, who commanded the Nea- 
politan forces. 

En route he stopped at Mittau, in order 
to be presented to King Louis XVIII, 
who was living there zacognito under the 
title of the Comte de Lille, and by whom 
he was more favorably impressed than he 
had expected. He remained more than 
seven months among his old friends at 
Vienna, and there, immediately before his 
departure for Naples, he received from 
Prince Czartoryski the intimation that the 
emperor had made him a conseiller d’état 
actuel; but he had scarcely reached his 
destination when the news of the capitu- 
lation of Ulm, followed by the battle of 
Austerlitz, determined him to hurry back 
to St. Petersburg. He had no sooner ar- 
rived there, in May, 1806, than he wrote a 
letter to Czartoryski, giving his views on 
the state of affairs and the lines of policy 
it would be necessary for Russia to adopt. 
“ There were,” he said, “but two alterna- 
tives: either, in concert with England, to 
endeavor to secure a peace on a solid 
basis —if Napoleon would consent to it 
—or else to prepare resolutely for the 
struggle.” He pointed out the danger to 
Russia of the relations between France 
and Turkey which Sebastian was endeav- 
oring to establish at Constantinople, and 
in which the fatal weakness of Sir J. 
Duckworth allowed him to be successful, 
prophesying that the day would come (fifty 
years later) “when the French artillery 
and infantry would be found fighting with 
the Turkish cavalry against the Russians.” 

In the autumn Pozzo, who had received 
rank in the Russian army, and was at- 
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tached as colonel to the person of the 
emperor, was again despatched on a mis- 
sion of importance to Vienna, where he 
was to ascertain the real intentions of the 
Austrian court and endeavor to determine 
it to unite with Russia and Prussia in a 
campaign against France; but by the time 
he reached the Austrian capital Napoleon 
was already at the gates of Berlin, and 
there was clearly nothing to be done. 

He was then directed to proceed to the 
East, to assist in negotiating a peace that 
should put an end to the war between 
Russia and Turkey, which the influence 
of the French ambassador at Constantimo- 
ple had brought about, and he was present 
at the action off Mount Athos, called the 
battle of Monte Santo, in which the Rus- 
rian admiral Seniavin defeated and de- 
stroyed a great part of the Turkish fleet 
commanded by the Capitan Pasha, which, 
however, only led to an armistice, as the 
negotiations for a treaty of peace were put 
an end to by the news of the Treaty of 
Tilsit, upon which Pozzo at once returned 
to St. Petersburg. 

Pozzo di Borgo’s conduct on this occa- 
sion was in the highest degree creditable 
tohim. The arrangements of the Treaty 
of Tilsit were so much opposed to his own 
views that he felt that he could not, as an 
honest man, remain in the service of the 
emperor to assist in carrying out a policy 
of which he entirely disapproved ; and this 
he stated to his imperial master with per- 
fect openness. ‘he emperor declared that 
there was no occasion for his leaving the 
service, and that his own friendship with 
Napoleon did not impose any such sacri- 
fice upon him; but Pozzo insisted that he 
could not be useful to the sovereign, and 
would only be a cause of embarrassment; 
that Napoleon, who had not forgotten his 
old enmity, would be certain sooner or 
later to demand his extradition; and 
though the czar would be too generous to 
consent to it difficulties would follow on 
his refusal. 

According to Capefigue, who was an 
intimate friend of Pozzo, and probably 
heard it from himself, he concluded his 
conversation with Alexander with these 
striking words : — 


The alliance of your Majesty and Napoleon 
will be of no long duration; I know the false- 
ness and insatiable ambition of Bonaparte. 
At this moment your Majesty has one arm 
held by Persia and the other by Turkey, and 
Bonaparte is weighing on your breast; free 
your hands first, and then you will easily 
throw off the weight on your chest. In a few 
years we shall see each other again. 
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But, whatever credit may be due to 
Count Pozzo for his readiness to sacrifice 
his own position and interests rather than 
be associated in policy that he disap- 
proved, it would be more satisfactory if 
his conduct on this occasion could be at- 
tributed to any high-minded objection to 
be a party to a nefarious scheme of rapine 
and plunder instead of to his deep-rooted 
aversion to and distrust of Napoleon. It 
is, however, impossible to take this favor- 
able view when we know that, when the 
emperor had fallen and the Bourbons 
were replaced upon the throne of France, 
he used his utmost endeavors to bring 
about an alliance between Charles X. and 
the Emperor Nicholas upon much the 
same conditions as those agreed upon at 
Tilsit between Napoleon and Alexander 
for the aggrandizement of France and 
Russia. 

Pozzo, having received permission from 
the emperor to leave St. Petersburg, went 
at once to Vienna, where he lived about 
two years as a private individual in the 
intimacy of his numerous old friends till 
he was pursued by the rancor of Napo- 
leon, who deprived him of that asylum by 
demanding his expulsion, which the Aus- 
trian government were afraid to disobey. 
Prince Metternich, when informing him of 
this demand, pretended that the emperor 
had refused to comply with it, but at the 
same time he begged him immediately to 
leave the capital. He at first received the 
intimation haughtily, claiming his privi- 
leges as a Russian subject and officer at- 
tached to the person of his sovereign, and 
said that he must consult his ambassador 
before he gave an answer; but from the 
ambassador he obtained little encourage- 
ment. Count Schouvalow, who had evi- 
dently got instructions, received him 
awkwardly and with embarrassment, de- 
claring that he could not enter into any 
official communication on the subject, and 
ending, like Prince Metternich, by recom- 
mending him to leave Vienna as though 
of his own free will. 

He perceived that he was to be sacri- 
ficed to his all-powerful enemy, and ad- 
dressed a somewhat indignant letter to 
Alexander, couched in firm though re- 
spectful language, offering to resign his 
appointments into his Majesty’s hands, 
and asking permission to leave Europe, 
but energetically declining to accept the 
‘*‘ miserable position ” that Metternich had 
proposed to him. He owed it to himself, 
he said, ‘not to submit to any proposal 
unworthy of him; he could not forget that 


| he was born free and a gentleman, and, 
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having sacrificed everything in order to 
remain such in the estimation of his supe- 
riors and of his equals, no consideration 
of danger or of interest should ever induce 
him to descend from the rank in their es- 
teem to which he felt himself entitled ; ” 
and he wound up by assuring the emperor 
that, whithersoever his destiny might take 
him, his Majesty might be assured of 
always finding in him a faithful servant, 
who had taken too great an interest in the 
glory of the throne and of the country 
which had adopted him for it ever to be 
effaced from his heart. The day would 
come when all those devoted to the inter- 
ests of Russia would find occasion to 
share her dangers, and he hoped under 
his Majesty’s auspices to co-operate in 
her triumph. From the closing sentence 
of this appeal it would almost appear that 
he still entertained some hope that the 
generosity of Alexander’s nature would 
prompt him to stand by a faithful servant 
whom he had treated as a friend, for it 
concluded with the words, “ Mon sort est 
entre les mains de votre Majesté Impériale 
et je l’attends sans inquiétude ; ” and if so, 
he was doomed to disappointment. 

Russia and Austria were both far too 
much under the domination of Napoleon 
for either of them to venture to disobey or 
dispiease him, and the answer that he re- 
ceived to his letter was an intimation that 
the emperor accepted his resignation, but 
would continue the emoluments he had 
been receiving in whatever country he 
determined to establish himself. This 
gave him no choice, and he left Vienna 
in the last days of 1810, though we do not 
gather, either from Capefigue or from the 
Vicomte Maggiolo, whether he waited for 
the official order for his expulsion or 
finally accepted Metternich’s “ miserable ” 
suggestion of going apparently of his own 
accord. He did not carry out the inten- 
tion of leaving Europe, which he had an- 
nounced to the emperor; he must have 
been conscious that he would be wretched 
if far removed from all that was going 
on, and in 1811 he found an asylum in 
England, where he had found one in 1797, 
and he remained in it till the course of 
events took him back to Russia. 

Pozzo must have been more than human 
if he did not deeply resent his abandon- 
ment by his sovereign, but with him resent- 
meut was a much less permanent sentiment 
than his passion for political activity, and, 
perhaps it should be added, his wish to aid 
in the destruction of his great country- 
man and enemy. His old friend Lord 
Minto, being then governor-general of 
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India, was not among those to welcome 
his return to England, where, however, he 
was sufficiently well known not to need 
any introduction. Lord Castlereagh and 
Lord Wellesley were in the habit of apply- 
ing to him for the information on the state 
of affairs on the Continent which he was 
so well able to give, and towards the end 
of 1811, when Napoleon was making 
preparations for the invasion of Russia, 
they made him the medium for conveying 
to the emperor their wish to come to an 
understanding upon the resistance to be 
offered. 

In a long letter to Alexander, Pozzo in- 
formed him of this overture, and offered 
to re-enter his service; but the czar, in 
reply, merely thanked him for the commu- 
nication without inviting him to St. Peters- 
burg, where his presence might, no doubt, 
be inconvenient if it became necessary 
for him to make peace with Napoleon; 
but, when the invading army had pene- 
trated as far as Moscow, Alexander be- 
came anxious for his presence, and urged 
him to lose no time in joining him “by 
the quickest and safest route.” The route 
by way of Sweden, being considered the 
most secure, was adopted by Pozzo, and 
this accidental circumstance Jed to impor- 
tant results, and to his own greatest diplo- 
matic success, by enabling him to gauge 
the feelings towards Napoleon of Berna- 
dotte, who was governing the country 
under the title of Prince Royal. When 
he joined the emperor at Kalisch he was 
received with every mark of affection and 
reinstated in the Russian service, and, 
proceeding to give an account of his in- 
terviews with Bernadotte, expressed his 
belief that he might be detached from 
France by suggesting that the annexation 
of Norway to his Swedish kingdom would 
be the price of his defection. 

Alexander, after listening to all he had 
to say, was struck by the importance of 
the object to be gained, and in a few days 
despatched Pozzo back to Sweden on an 
official mission with instructions to en- 
deavor to secure it. On his former visit 
he had been a mere private individual, 
able to speak only in his own name, but 
this time he came before the Prince Royal 
armed with the authority of an accredited 
agent of the Russian government. His 
task, however, was by no means an easy 
one, as Bernadotte at first insisted on re- 
ceiving a distinct pledge that Norway 
should be given to him, while Pozzo was 
not authorized to go further than to offer 
a conditional promise, and to encourage 
the expectation that this would be done; 
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sut, n the end, he was entirely successful 
and carried his point. His description of 
Bernadotte. in his letters to Nesselrode, 
is extremely amusing. The prince was, 
he says, utterly unlike any statesman with 
whom he had ever been called upon to do 
business—a man of undoubted talent, 
with manners that showed the revolution- 
ary school in which he had been brought 
up, breaking out into the rages and the 
language of a “ muleteer,” and of a vanity 
which made him believe that it was only 
by his gracious permission that the sun 
showed itself in the heavens. It was well 
known that this vanity had made him en- 
tertain the expectation o1 being Napoleon’s 
successor on the throne of France, and in 
the strange letter in which he signified his 
acceptance of the Russian proposal he 
said that, “although he had always been 
convinced that after the death of Napoleon 
his empire would pass to the most werthy, 
and although, by continuing the ally of 
France, he would have claims like the 
other lieutenants of that illustrious cap- 
tain, he nevertheless preferred the alliance 
of the czar.” He perceived which was 
likely to be the winning side, and to it he 
determined to attach himself. 

On the successful termination of his 
mission to Sweden Pozzo was sent to En- 
gland, whence he accompanied Lord Cas- 
tlereagh to the headquarters of the allies, 
remaining in attendance on Alexander till, 
on the first restoration in 1814, he was 
appointed to represent his sovereign at 
the court of the Tuileries, and the volume 
of his correspondence lately published by 
his nephew, Count Charles Pozzo, shows 
that he was already as completely French 
in feeling as he continued to be to the end 
of his career. He had not, however, and 
could not possibly have, any sympathy 
with Prince Talleyrand, then prime minis- 
ter of the king, whose character was in 
every respect the reverse of hisown. He 
himself possessed in the highest degree 
the courage, which is sc rare among diplo- 
matists, and in which the other was en- 
tirely deficient, of expressing his opinions 
without caring whether they were those 
of his employers or not, and on reading 
his correspondence it is impossible not to 
admire the fearlessness with which he 
supported them, sometimes braving and 
incurring the displeasure of the czar in a 
way that dismayed the more pliant Nes- 
seirode and Capo d’Istria. 

From the moment of his nomination as 
Alexander’s envoy at Paris he devoted his 
energies to the consolidation of the close 
alliance between Russia and France, which 
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he believed to be essential to the inter 
ests of both countries; and he was toa 
considerable degree successful, although 
not so much soas he hoped, as he never 
succeeded in getting the signature of the 
formal treaty he wished for. The first 
step towards this alliance was to have 
been the marriage of the Duc de Berry to 
the Grand Duchess Anna Paulevna, the 
sister of the Emperor Alexander, once the 
destined bride of Napoleon and afterwards 
queen of the Netherlands. Whether the 
project originated or not in Pozzo’s fertile 
brain does not appear, although it seems 
highly probable, for he certainly took it 
up with even more than his usual ardor. 
“Neglect nothing,” he wrote to Nessel- 
rode in June, 1814, “to ring it about. It 
is necessary and even indispensable. The 
peace of the world, perhaps, depends upon 
it.” Both courts and both countries fa- 
vored the match, though the Russian gov- 
ernment was far more bent upon it than 
the French ; but the religious question, of 
which Pozzo at first made light, proved an 
obstacle that could not be overcome, owing 
to the disagreement of the sovereigns as 
to the period at which the princess should 
declare her conversion to Catholicism, for 
the czar would not consent to its taking 
place as long as his sister remained in 
Holy Russia. The correspondence that 
passed on this subject was very curious, 
and gave Pozzo the opportunity of dis- 
playing amusing ingenuity in suggesting 
devices by which the difficulty might be 
removed. At one time the Catholic met- 
ropolitan of Mohilew was to inform the 
king that he had ascertained that the prin- 
cess had a marked disposition for the 
Catholic faith, and that her marriage with 
the Duc de Berry might decide her to 
proclaim it publicly. Next the pope was 
to be appealed to through Cardinal Con- 
salvi, who undertook to induce his Holi- 
ness to sanction the marriage, and the 
king was to allow the grand duchess a 
private Greek chapel, “er laissant aux 
miracles de la grace d’amener avec le 
temps la conversion volontaire de S. A. 
Imp.” 

But it was all of no avail. Neither the 
king nor the emperor would give way, and 
Nesselrode, in his private letters to Pozzo, 
confidentially expressed his belief that the 
stiffness shown by their imperial master 
was owing to his doubt of the stability of 
the French throne. That a Russian prin- 
cess, after publicly abjuring her religion, 
should find that she was not to be queen 
of France was a risk that Alexander was 
in no hurry to run, and he apparently 
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wished the matter to drag on till he saw 
the Bourbons more firmly established than 
he thought them in 1814. Louis, on the 
other hand, being impatient for the mar- 
riage of his heir, wished the Russian alli- 
ance to be either concluded or broken off, 
and with this view, on December Io, he 
wrote to Prince Talleyrand, who was then 
attending the Congress of Vienna: — 


I have given my ultimatum. I will not en- 
quire what may pass in a foreign country, but 
the Duchesse de Berry, whoever she may be, 
shall not cross the frontiers of France without 
openly professing the Catholic, Roman, Apos- 
tolic religion. On these terms I am not only 
ready but anxious to conclude; if, on the con- 
trary, these conditions do not suit the emperor 
of Russia, let him say so, and we shall none 
the less remain good friends, but I will treat 
for another marriage. 


Talleyrand’s letter acknowledging the 
receipt of this ultimatum is a perfect spec- 
imen of the art with which he always strove 
to maintain himself in favor by saying 
whatever he knew would be agreeable, and 
by flattering his master’s sense of his own 
dignity and importance. The king, he 
said, could not possibly do otherwise than 
insist, aS a sine gua non, on the conditions 
he had laid down in his ultimatum, and, 
proceeding to discuss the advantages and 
disadvantages of the Russian marriage, he 
found that the objections predominated. 
He admitted that at first, when the state 
of France was insecure, he had thought a 
family alliance with Russia very desirable. 
But now things were changed; France 
had no longer need of foreign help, and 
the king was not now called upon to make 
sacrifices for such analliance. The grand 
duchess in herself was everything that 
could be wished, but her change of reli- 
gion for purely political motives must 
encourage in the people that feeling of 
religious indifference which is the malady 
of ourdays. For the house of Bourbon to 
ally itself to houses inferior to itself was 
a necessity not to be avoided, since an 
equal was not to be found in Europe; 
but, he declared, when the house of Bour- 
bon honored another by its alliance he 
would prefer that it should be with one 
that acknowledged the honor rather than 
with one which pretended to an equality. 
Of the four sisters of the Grand Duchess 
Anna one was married to an archduke and 
the three others to little German princes. 
Shall Russia, which had never been able 
to place one of her princesses on any 
throne, now see one called to the throne 
of France? It would be too great a piece 
of fortune for her, and it would not be 
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pleasant to see the Duc de Berry placed 
in close relationship with a crowd of 
princes of the lowest category. 

After alluding to Alexander’s ambitious 
views and revolutionary ideas, Talleyrand 
entreated the king to contrive that the 
rupture of the negotiation should not be 
complete till the questions that were being 
discussed by the Congress were disposed 
of, as it would only add to the indisposi- 
tion the emperor was already exhibiting 
towards France, and he wound up by sug- 
gesting that the daughter of the Prince 
Royal of Naples, whose marriage with the 
Duc de Berry was arranged in the follow- 
ing year, would be a suitable bride for 
him. 

Count Nesselrode, who reached Vienna 
to take part in the Congress in the middle 
of September, announced his arrival to 
Pozzo in aletter which is a curiosity in its 
way, from its entire omission of all men- 
tion of the great questions about to be dis- 
cussed, and from the evident importance 
he attached to the private matter with 
which it dealt. 


I must speak to you about some private 
matters, and although it is always great ques- 
tions that have attractions for you I believe 
that this will still more be the case in one 
affecting a fair lady. Know, therefore, that 
there is about to arrive at Paris Madame 
Phillis, actress and singer at the theatre of St. 
Petersburg, who, after the rest of the com- 
pany had been sent away, remained in the 
service of the Court, and is still there. The 
emperor has always had beaucoup de bien- 
veillance for her, and his Majesty has ordered 
me particularly to recommend her to you. 
He wishes that she should be considered as 
still in his service, and protected from the 
persecution of the Théatre Feydeau, where 
she was formerly engaged. I beg you not to 
treat this matter lightly; z¢ 2s more serious than 
might be thought. 


It does not appear how Pozzo acquitted 
himself of this delicate commission, and 
we are deprived of the information on 
more important matters that would have 
been derived from his correspondence 
with Nesselrode, as a few days later the 
latter summoned him to Vienna, declaring 
that no great question could be settled 
without him. On arriving there he found 
France and Russia in violent antagonism; 
the emperor was bent on carrying out his 
projects respecting the grand duchy of 
Posen, and had secured the support of the 
king of Prussia by promising that the 
kingdom of Saxony should be annexed to 
his dominions, and England and Austria 
were at first not indisposed to acquiesce 
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in the arrangement. But Talleyrand, es- 
pousing the cause of the king of Saxony, 
offered a determined resistance, conducted 
with consummate ability, and ultimately 
succeeded in detaching the latter powers 
from their northern allies, and obtained 
the signature by Castlereagh, Metternich, 
and himself of the secret treaty of Janu- 
ary 3, 1815, which bound England, Aus- 
tria, and France to stand together. 

Nesselrode had not received from the 
ambassador the assistance in carrying out 
their master’s wishes on which he had 
counted when he summoned him from 
Paris, for Pozzo disapproved of the emper- 
or’s projects in regard to Poland, and, in 
his usual outspoken way, not only pointed 
out his objections, but insisted upon them 
in such strong language as to offend Alex- 
ander; insomuch that he had scarcely 
seen him at Vienna, and was on the point 
of sending him back to Paris. He re- 
mained, however, at Vienna till Napoleon, 
after escaping from Elba, was approach- 
ing Paris, when he proceeded to Ghent, 
whither the king had retired, and found 
there a field for his activity—-at once 
opening a correspondence with Nesselrode 
at Vienna and with Lord Castlereagh and 
Prince Lieven in London, in which he 
sketched, with his usual clearness, the po- 
sition of affairs and his views upon the 
course it would be desirable to follow. 

Fully recognizing the ineptitude and 
folly of the king in not having chosen to 
govern, according to the spirit of the Con- 
stitution, by means of a responsible minis- 
try, and urging that this should be pressed 
upon him whenever circumstances should 
make it possible, he insisted that in Louis’s 
restoration lay the only safety that was to 
be found for France. The country was, 
he said, divided into three parties — the 
army, which was unanimously in favor of 
the emperor; the Jacobins and regicides, 
who, aspiring to power themselves, had 
need of Napoleon to exclude the Bour- 
bons; and, finally, the Moderates, com- 
posing the mass of the nation, who wished 
for a constitutional monarchy. To sup- 
port these last the allies must therefore be 
prepared to combat Bonaparte and the 
army, assisted by all the aid the existing 
Jacobin ministry could give them. 

His arrival at Ghent had, he wrote, 
“been hailed like the apparition of an 
angel, though he had no pretensions to be 
one,” and among the persons he met there 
was the Duke of Wellington, who told 
him that, just as he was leaving Paris, 
Fouché, who was at the very moment ac- 
cepting the ministry of police under Napo- 
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leon, had made to him the curious piece 
of confidence that he was at the same time 
keeping open for himself the resource of 
treating with the allies. In addition to 
this Fouché sent a secret confidential 
agent to the king to tell him that he was 
ready to “se défaire de Bonaparte” on 
receiving the promise of being maintained 
as minister of police under a government 
of which Prince Talleyrand would be the 
head. 

Pozzo’s comments on all this show how 
well he was acquainted with the wiles of 
the arch intriguer, and how clearly he fore- 
saw what occurred three months later. 
Fouché, he wrote, is exhausting all the 
resources of his genius to secure a safe 
game for himself, however events may 
turn out. He tries to keep open an asylum 
in England if every hope is lost of con- 
tinuing minister of police in France. He 
shows the Duke of Orleans the throne in 
prospect if it is impossible to effect a rec- 
onciliation with Louis XVIII., while to 
the latter he proposes to replace him on 
his throne. In all this there is nothing 
real, but what is certain is that he is serv- 
ing Bonaparte in every way that can be 
injurious to the allies, and that he is be- 
traying him by views which can be useful 
to himself alone. 

The last lines of this report must be 
given in Pozzo’s own words :— 


Fouché sees the war approaching; as long 
as Napoleon can maintain himself he will re- 
main a spectator of the strife; if he fails, 
Fouché will be seen appearing at the barriers 
of Paris to receive the allies, and to try to 
take possession of the Government, in order 
to turn all the events to his own advantage 
and to that of his friends. Till then nothing 
will be obtained from Fouché except intrigues 
and sterile communications which, when the 
victory is assured, he will represent as real 
services. 


Pozzo was soon to find his own opinions 
at variance with those of his government. 
Towards the middle of May he received 
from Count Nesselrode a memorandum 
for his guidance, containing the views of 
the Russian government upon the atti- 
tude they wished the allies to adopt at the 
present conjuncture, and without commu- 
nicating them he was directed to ascertain 
whether they agreed with those of the 
Duke of Wellington. The Russian gov- 
ernment wished the allies to proclaim that 
they were making war on Bonaparte alone, 
and that when they had expelled him and 
made his return impossible they would in- 
terfere no further ; the king should release 
the members of the Chamber from their 
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oaths to the constitution granted by his 
Majesty, and would announce that a new 
Assembly should decide upon one that 
would give satisfaction to the people of 
France. Pozzo di Borgo spoke to the 
Duke of Wellington in the sense of this 
memorandum, as though he did so of his 
own initiative, but the duke declared him- 
self entirely opposed to it. The existing 
charter contained all that was necessary, 
with some modifications, to secure every 
reasonable liberty, and with France in its 
present state nothing but confusion could 
result from summoning an Assembly, of 
which the composition was altogether un- 
certain, to elaborate a new constitution. 

Pozzo reported the duke’s objections to 
the Russian proposal at great length, and 
in terms so clearly indicating his own par- 
ticipation in them that it provoked Count 
Nesselrode into saying that he wished, 
both for his own sake and for that of the 
Bourbons, that he was less “crfiiment 
Bourbonnique.” The Bourbons were at 
that moment in the czar’s black book. 
Upon Napoleon’s approach to Paris the 
king had fled with such precipitancy that 
the ordinary precaution of carrying away 
or destroying important public documents 
had been neglected. Talleyrand wrote 
from Vienna expressing the earnest hope 
that at least his own correspondence dur- 
ing the Congress had been placed in 
safety, as it contained matters that would 
not be agreeable to some of the allies ; but 
he had the mortification of learning that 
it had been left behind with the rest, and 
fell into the hands of Bonaparte, who thus 
became acquainted with the secret treaty 
of January 3, which had been directed 
against the ambitious projects of Russia 
and Prussia. Napoleon, with malicious 
pleasure, forwarded a copy of the treaty to 
Alexander, to show him how he was treated 
by those who called themselves his allies ; 
but the czar declared his determination to 
adhere to the alliance, though his irrita- 
tion against Louis, whose minister was the 
author of the treaty, was so great that he 
entertained serious thoughts of getting 
the Duke of Orleans called to ie throne 
on the expulsion of Napoleon ; and this it 
was that made him resent Pozzo’s Bour- 
bonnique tendencies. 

The letter in which Pozzo replied to 
Nesselrode’s reproaches is one that it is 
impossible to read without a feeling of 
respect and admiration for the man who 
wrote it. 

Your letter [he said] has greatly grieved 
me. Isee in it, as usual, the proofs of your 
friendship, but unfortunately also of your con- 
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viction that my way of judging the affairs of 
France is not approved. I have served and 
serve the emperor with all the devotion I owe 
to him as my master, my sovereign, and my 
benefactor. Inthe matters in which the orders 
I receive are positive I obey ; in those in which 
my judgment is left free I act according to my 
conscience and my lights. I could certainly 
divine the intentions and write in the sense of 
them, whatever might at bottom be my own 
opinion, and thus secure favor, I will not say 
at the cost of truth (for I will not blame any 
one, or pretend to see clearer than others), 
but by a course contrary to my own convic- 
tion. No; never shal] Pozzo have to reproach 
himself for such a fault; there lies in my heart 
a feeling that commands me to respect myself, 
and if I had the misfortune to stifle it I should 
no longer be anything in my owneyes. Iam 
accused of judging the Bourbons better than 
they deserve, but if ever there was a man who 
supported their cause solely on principle I am 
that man. The Bourbons are an institution 
and not a family, and I put all sovereigns in 
the same category. Iam persuaded that Eu- 
rope has need of them if it is to remain at 
peace, and that France, if it is to be free, can- 
not do without them. 


Count Pozzo was the servant of an auto- 
cratic government, little accustomed to 
view with indulgence any backwardness in 
complying with its behests, and this letter 
gives a good example of the fearless in- 
dependence which formed such a noble 
feature in his character. No personal 
consideration could induce him to express 
an opinion he did not honestly entertain, 
and he would not keep silence if he 
thought it would appear like a tacit ac- 
quiescence in what he disapproved. He 
seems, indeed, at all times to have felt an 
imperative necessity for giving a free vent 
to his opinions upon all questions that in- 
crested him, and he considered it the 
duty of a conscientious servant not only to 
execute his orders, but to state his views 
freely in every matter affecting his mas- 
ter’s interests, as he invariably did in the 
forcible language whi 3 he delighted in 
using, and which often , 1rovoked the anger 
of his employers. 

According to Capefigue, Pozzo was pres- 
ent and severely wounded at the battle 
of Waterloo; but, however good the au- 
thority, it is difficult to believe that, if 
this were so, no mertion whatever of it 
should be found either in Vicomte Maggi- 
olo’s life or in his letters to or from Count 
Nesselrode. 

From that time, or very soon after, 
Pozzo di Borgo must be regarded as much 
in the light of a confidential adviser of 
the king of France as in that of the diplo- 
matic representative of the emperor of 
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Russia, and in the former character his 
correspondence shows that his advice was 
uniformly sagacious in all matters relating 
to internal administration, and that he did 
his utmost to induce the sovereign to fol- 
low a course calculated to reconcile all 
classes of his subjects, without suffering 
himself to be guided by the narrow views 
of the Comte d’Artois and the extreme 
Royalists. He remained with the king 
after the battle, and it was at his instance 
that the proclamation promising pardon 
and constitutional reforms was issued at 
Cambrai; and having secured this, to 
which he attached great importance, he 
proceeded at once to the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s headquarters, where he arrived at 
the moment of the capitulation of Paris, 
and found the duke as anxious as himself 
to spare the capital from occupation by 
foreign troops. But Bliicher, of whose 
hardness and “ brutality ” he often speaks 
with indignation, too much bent upon re- 
taliating on the French for their occupation 
of Berlin to listen to any remonstrances, 
insisted on quartering his troops in the 
town where “ leurs pillages et dévastations 
font horreur.” In his letters he constantly 
contrasts their behavior with that of the 
British under the Duke of Wellington, 
whose conciliatory attitude does not, how- 
ever, seem to have been much appreciated 
by the French, for a year later we find 
Pozzo, after again alluding to the harsh- 
ness of the Prussians, writing that the 
English government continued to act with 
much consistent moderation, but that En- 
gland was to France “un péle de répul- 
sion;” that neither reason nor policy, nor 
even the force of circumstances, would 
ever diminish the bitterness and distrust 
caused by the rivalry of the two countries. 
He did not believe that there ever was a 
period when the two nations were more 
widely separated or when the two govern- 
ments were less so. 

After Napoleon’s abdication at Fontaine- 
bleau in 1814 France was allowed to retain 
the frontiers of 1792, and the territories 
conquered up to that time were restored to 
her; but in 1815 some of the powers, 
wishing to take advantage of the position 
to aggrandize themselves, were unwilling 
to grant even the frontiers of the kingdom 
as they were before the commencement of 
the Revolutionary war, and brought for- 
ward a draft treaty by which, among other 
extreme conditions, the cession to the 
allies of Alsace, of a part of Lorraine, and 
of other important provinces was insisted 
on. The draft treaty was submitted to 
Pozzo for his remarks, and he declared in 





his report that if the king were to consent 
to it France would be effaced from the 
map of Europe, which he believed to be 
the real object aimed at; that Louis could 
not accept what was required from him 
without committing an act of political 
suicide; but, as in his position some sac- 
rifices were unavoidable, there were con- 
cessions he might make and still have a 
hope of safety. He suggested, therefore, 
among other modifications of the project, 
that the old frontier of the monarchy 
should be retained, but that the conquered 
territories annexed to it by the Treaty of 
1814 should be given up, and that the 
occupation of the kingdom by the allied 
armies should be limited to three years 
instead of being extended to seven, as was 
proposed. Alexander was more disposed 
than his continental allies to act gener- 
ously towards France, and, influenced by 
Pozzo’s energetic advocacy, directed him 
to concert with the king in drawing up 
such a letter to him as might be commu- 
nicated to the other governments setting 
forth his objection to comply with their 
demand. The letter suggested by the 
emperor appears to have been drafted by 
Pozzo with extreme art, so as to avoid 
awakening a suspicion of its having been 
inspired by the czar himself, or even be- 
traying a knowledge that he was not in 
entire agreement with the other allies. 
The king began, on the contrary, by ex- 
pressing the grief with which, in his con- 
versations with Alexander, he had heard 
him advocate the proposals that had been 
made, though his knowledge of his Maj- 
esty’s generous nature prevented him from 
believing it possible that he could be irrev- 
ocably in favor of ruinous and dishonor- 
able conditions, and he ended by a formal 
declaration that he wou:d descend from 
the throne rather than become an instru- 
ment for the destruction of his people. 

The stratagem was completely success- 
ful; the allies durst not insist upon terms 
that would lead to the abdication of Louis 
and to complications of which the issue 
could not be foreseen. The compromise 
suggested by Pozzo was adopted as the 
basis of the treaty, and, though it may well 
be questioned whether the part played by 
Alexander was consistent with loyalty to 
the allies, with whom he was associated, 
there can at least be no doubt of the ser- 
vice rendered by Pozzo both to France 
and to his own government, which acquired 
by it the predominant influence at the 
Tuileries that lasted till the fall of Charles 
X. in 1830, 

Prince Talleyrand necessarily became 
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the head of the first administration of 
Louis when he found himself once more 
upon his throne; but it was soon evident 
that it would not be easy for him to main- 
tain himself long, and he endeavored to 
strengthen his position by inviting Pozzo 
to join his administration with any port- 
folio he might select; but, although the 
emperor himself favored the arrangement, 
the offer was firmly declined, partly from 
his dislike of Talleyrand and on account 
of the precarious nature of a ministerial 
office, and partly, no doubt, because he 
felt that, as Russian envoy, he could more 
effectually serve the cause of France, 
which he continued to do with a zeal and 
impetuosity that alarmed his friends Nes- 
selrode and Capo d’Istria, who constantly 
urged him to show his French sympathies 
less openly. The former wrote to him: 
“TI beseech you, my dear Pozzo, to be im- 
partial and not to disguise from yourself 
the extent of yourresponsibility.” But to 
ask Pozzo to be impartial was to require 
of him an impossibility. When he had 
once formed an opinion he was not troubled 
by doubt or misgiving; he was perfectly 
indifferent to anything that could be urged 
in favor of views differing from his own, 
whether by friends or by opponents, and 
he must often have been an embarrassing 
agent for those who had to negotiate with 
other governments, to whose opinions they 
were obliged to show some deference. 
Being convinced that the policy of Prussia 
was inspired by a vindictive hatred of 
France, while that of Austria was guided 
by a wish to weaken the position of the 
king, and so to keep open a possibility of 
placing the king of Rome upon the throne, 
he conceived it to be his duty to oppose 
those two powers at every turn. 

Alexander had not forgiven Talleyrand 
for the treaty of January 3, nor for his in- 
clination for a close understanding between 
France and England, and the natural diffi- 
culties with which the minister was sur- 
rounded not being lessened by the action 
of the Russian ambassador, his speedy 
fall was inevitable, and Pozzo di Borgo 
exerted all his influence over the king to 
secure the nomination of the Duc de Riche- 
lieu, who had long been in the Russian 
service, in which he had distinguished 
himself in the campaign against Turkey, 
and who might be relied upon for his 
Russian sympathies. Consequently, when 
the latter was appointed successor to 
Prince Talleyrand, Pozzo’s activity was 
redoubled, and the two worked together 
like members of one administration. Ina 
letter to Nesselrode he wrote: — 
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I am obliged to twist myself about like a 
dog tormented by a swarm of flies: I, of all 
men the least of a courtier, have to pay my 
court to the Duke of Wellington ; to urge the 
king to be firm; to beg his minister not to 
allow himself to be discouraged; to tell Mon- 
sieur that if he does not alter his system he 
will ruin himself and those belonging to him, 
the Jacobins that they are scoundrels, and the 
Ultra-Royalists that they are madmen. 


And this was scarcely an exaggeration. 
He was not over-modest in his estimate 
of his own achievements, for we find him 
assuring his government that, although 
they did not seem satisfied with the way 
in which things had been going on, they 
would not go on at all if it were not for 
himself. But the French government also 
was so much convinced of the services 
he had rendered in the negotiations for 
the treaty of peace that afew months after 
its signature, in November, 1815, King 
Louis proposed to create him a count and 
“‘ pair de France,” with an annual dotation 
of sixty thousand francs — an offer so ob- 
viously ill-timed, while the troops of the 
allies were occupying French territory, 
and while many arrangements had still to 
be combined between them, that Alexan- 
der refused to permit its acceptance by 
his ambassador, and only gave his consent 
three years later, when the evacuation 
decided upon at Aix-la-Chapelle had been 
carried out. In the double character in 
which he must be regarded at this time 
Pozzo di Borgo was at least as much occu- 
pied by the internal affairs of France as 
by the ordinary duties of an ambassador, 
and there was a striking inconsistency in 
his conduct with regard to them. He 
recognized the necessity for the establish- 
ment in France of a liberal constitutional 
government, and he threw his whole weight 
on the side of those who were opposing 
the reactionary efforts of the Ultra-Royal- 
ists, who wished to replace the sovereign 
in the exercise of the unfettered authority 
possessed before the Revolution. But in 
all other countries where a spirit of free- 
dom began to manifest itself he was ready 
to go any lengths in suppressing it, and he 
attended the congresses of Troppau, Lay- 
bach, and Verona when the Holy Alliance 
carried into practical effect its doctrine of 
intervention on behalf of arbitrary power 
by sanctioning the invasion of Naples and 
Piedmont by Austria and of Spain by 
France. 

When the Greek revolution broke out 
Pozzo at once perceived that sooner or 
later it would be followed by a war be- 





tween Russia and Turkey, which might 
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help the realization of his long-cherished 
scheme of alliance between Russia and 
France, of which the Ottoman Empire 
would bear the cost, and he found his gov- 
ernment well disposed to support him. 
In June, 1825, Count Nesselrode in- 
structed him to make a confidential but 
official overture to the French Cabinet, 
and to intimate that if France would give 
Russia a loyal and energetic support the 
emperor might be counted upon to prove 
the high value he attached to the ser- 
vice. 

It was one of the last instructions Pozzo 
received from Alexander, who died before 
the end of the year, and for a time the 
matter went no further; but when the bat- 
tle of Navarino was followed by the war 
between Russia and Turkey, which Pozzo 
had from the first foreseen, the French 
government, remembering the overture 
made to them three years before, set them- 
selves to consider the price they might 
demand in return for the assistance they 
were ready to render to the czar. After 
much deliberation they resolved to pro- 
pose to the emperor a scheme of alliance, 
involving not only the partition of Turkey, 
but the reconstruction of the map of Eu- 
rope, from which Holland and Saxony, for 
the preservation of which France had 
made such efforts at the Congress of 
Vienna, were to be erased as independent 
states. It had not, however, been sub- 
mitted to the Russian government when 
the news unexpectedly reached Paris of 
peace between Russia and Turkey having 
been concluded at Adrianople in Septem- 
ber, 1829, and the favorable moment was 
considered to be past. 

When we remember the position then 
held at Paris by Pozzo di Borgo, the con- 
fidential footing on which he stood with 
the French government, the absolute 
agreement of the foreign minister with his 
own views, of which he continually boasts 
in his correspondence with Count Nessel- 
rode, there does not remain a doubt of his 
having been the prompter or real author 
of the project, and although its immediate 
accomplishment was interrupted by the 
peace of Adrianople he was not the man 
to be deterred from pursuing his object. 
The equivalent that the French govern- 
ment bargained for in return for the Turk- 
ish provinces which were to go to Russia 
comprised Belgium with North Brabant 
to the Rhine, Luxemburg, and Landau. 
The support of Prussia was to be pur- 
chased by the promise of the kingdoms of 
Saxony and of Holland as far as the 
Rhine, leaving to France the part between 
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the Rhine and the Meuse; the assent of 
Austria was to be got by giving her Ser- 
via, Bosnia, and Herzegovina; and it was 
hoped that England might be “ squared ” 
by the offer of the Dutch colonies. 

It is difficult to understand how it can 
have been supposed that such a gigantic 
scheme of spoliation, requiring the assent 
of all the great powers, could be carried 
out except after a general war, but there 
has long been evidence, believed to be 
trustworthy, that in 1829 it was being ma- 
tured by the French government, and now 
we have the indisputable evidence of M. 
Pallain to prove that during the year that 
followed the peace of Adrianople till the 
fall of Charles X. in 1830, negotiations on 
the subject had been going on between 
France and Russia, and had made much 
progress, all to the advantage of the latter 
power. 

In 1829 the advance of Russia into Tur- 
key as far as Constantinople does not 
appear to have been a part of the plan of 
the French government. The emperor 
was professing the warmest possible sym- 
pathy for the kingdom of Greece, then in 
the process of creation, but the fixed de- 
termination he. afterwards expressed of 
never tolerating a large extension of it 
was not known, and it is believed that, 
according to the first French project, in 
addition to Crete and the Archipelago, 
Greece was to have Constantinople and a 
great part of Turkey in Europe, with a 
population of eight millions. It is evident 
that this could not suit the views of the 
Emperor Nicholas, and consequently when 
the negotiations were resumed in 1830 the 
French government found that if they 
were to obtain the Rhine frontier by Rus- 
sian assistance they must bid a higher 
price for it than they had at first intended. 
We learn from M. Pallain that they did 
not hesitate to do so, and that Europe 
was only saved from the convulsions 
which must have followed an attempt to 
realize the project by the revolution 
which precipitated Charles X. from the 
throne. M. Pallain’s statements may be 
accepted without reserve or hesitation, for 
he has been chef de cabinet at the French 
Foreign Office, and, writing after having 
free access to its archives, he points out 
in his preface to the “ Correspondance 
inédite du Prince Talleyrand ” that Pozzo 
di Borgo had never abandoned the policy 
of an alliance between France and Russia, 
which had been begun at Tilsit, and that 
during the whole of the Restoration his 
principal aim had been to carry it out. 
He adds :— 
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It is now known that at the moment when, 
by the folly of the Polignac ministers, the | 
revolution of 1830 broke out, the plan of M. 
Pozzo was on the point of success. France 
had the promise of the Rhine frontier, while 
Russia avait licence de pousser jusqu’a Con- 
stantinople; and the expedition to Algiers, 
carried out in spite of the ill humor of En- 
gland, is an indication that, in this system of 
alliance and partition, France was to be ad- 
mitted to a share of the Ottoman Empire. 


Nothing can be more striking to an En- 
glish reader than the open exhibition of 
regret at the failure of this conspiracy 
shown by M. Pallain and the Vicomte 
Maggiolo, who appear perfectly uncon- 
scious of its enormity, and who speak 
with complacent admiration of a project 
based upon the unprovoked partition of 
one great empire and the annihilation of 
the independence of two or three minor 
states for no object but that of the terri- 
torial aggrandizement of France and Rus- 
sia. 

When we think of the storm of indigna- 
tion that would be raised in this country if 
the government were suspected of entering 
into an engagement so offensive to every 
feeling of public morality, we may per- 
haps hesitate before believing that our 
neighbors would see the matter differ- 
ently; but when itis remembered that 
the project in question was deliberately 
adopted at a time of profound peace by 
the ministers, not of an ambitious con- 
queror like Napoleon, but of a legitimate 
king of the old French race, and that its 
failure is to this day regretted by such 
men as M. Pallain and the Vicomte Mag- 
giolo, it may well be asked whether there 
is any ground for feeling confident that 
their countrymen in general would be 
found more scrupulous in renewing it if 
they thought the opportunity favorable. 

Count Pozzo’s letters after the revolu- 
tion of 1830 show how deeply he grieved 
over it, but, strangely enough, the event 
which thwarted him in a policy that would 
have plunged Europe into war gave him 
the opportunity of rendering the most 
important service of his whole career to 
the cause of peace. When the news of 
the revolution reached St. Petersburg the 
wrath of the emperor knew no bounds, 
and he was eager to adopt immediate 
measures of coercion against the new king 
of the French, and it was chiefly through 
Pozzo that he was prevented from taking 
steps from which he could not easily draw 
back. 

The unconquerable aversion always ex- 
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lippe was, in the opinion of M. Pallain, 
as stated in the preface already quoted, 
more to be attributed to his anger at find- 
ing his cherished designs against Turkey 
shattered by the revolution than to any 
devotion to the cause of legitimacy, which, 
at the time of the Restoration, Russia had 
been ready to abandon in favor of the 
same Duke of Orleans who was now 
placed on the French throne. England at 
once recognized the new king; Austria 
and Prussia quickly declared their inten- 
tion of doing the same, and Count Pozzo 
from the first had strongly urged upon his 
government that it was only by a prompt 
recognition that the tranquillity of France 
could be preserved and the danger of a 
republic averted ; but on the very day on 
which Lord Stuart presented his creden- 
tials as British ambassador Pozzo re- 
ceived from St. Petersburg an instruction, 
couched in terms of angry and unreason- 
ing violence, which put him in a position 
of great embarrassment. He was ordered 
to leave the embassy house as one belong- 
ing to a government the emperor did not 
recognize, to see that every Russian sub- 
ject in France at once left the country, to 
give no passport for Russia to any French- 
man, and to announce that the tricolor 
flag would not be admitted to Russian 
ports; and at the same time a communi- 
cation was addressed to London, Vienna, 
and Berlin proposing concerted action. 
Nicholas was not a master whose orders 
could be safely trifled with; but Pozzo 
saw the disastrous consequences likely to 
result from their execution, and he wrote 
to Count Nesselrode stating the embar- 
rassment in which he found himself. His 
first impulse, he said, was blindly to obey 
his instructions, but his reason told him to 
wait; if the powers were to act in concert, 
as the emperor wished, it would be neces- 
sary to recognize, as the others were 
already doing so, and if an éc/a¢t were now 
made Russia could not recognize without 
a manifest contradiction. He had there- 
fore decided to temporize till the emperor 
had the whole circumstances before him, 
and then things should be done as his 
Majesty might direct. 

The delay allowed the first burst of the 
czar’s anger to cool, or the more prudent 
counsels of Nesselrode, who was absent 
from St. Petersburg when the instruction 
was issued, to prevail; the order was not 
repeated, though it was not till four months 
after the revolution that Pozzo presented 
his credentials to Louis Philippe. But he 


had not waited for this to enter into unof- 





hibited by Nicholas towards Louis Phi- 


ficial communication both with the minis- 
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ters and with the king himself, at audiences 
held with the utmost secrecy either in the 
apartment of the Princess Adelaide or in 
that of Madame de Montjoye, one of the 
queen’s ladies of honor, to whom the ar- 
rangement of them was entrusted. 

Even after Louis Philippe had been 
grudgingly recognized by Russia the posi- 
tion of Count Pozzo was one of extreme 
difficulty, and required the exercise of all 
his tact; at one time he had to labor to 
prevent the French intervention in Bel- 
gium from leading to a rupture, and at an- 
other to allay the anger of Nicholas at 
the sympathy shown in France for the 
Polish insurgents. He had remained as 
much devoted to the interests of France 
as he had been during the reign of the 
Bourbons; but the czar did not share the 
sympathies of his ambassador, whose ene- 
mies were continually representing him as 
too completely French to be a true Rus- 
sian, and in January, 1835, suddenly and 
without warning, he found himself trans- 
ferred to the embassy in London, which 
he and his friends looked upon in the light 
of a disgrace that was keenly felt. 

He arrived at his new post at a moment 
little calculated to reconcile him to the 
change; the secret article of the treaty of 
Unkiar Skelessi, by which the straits of 
the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles were 
opened to the fleets of Russia and closed 
against those of all other nations, extorted 
from the sultan as a blow against the in- 
fluence of Great Britain and as a means 
of establishing Russian predominance 
at Constantinople, had recently become 
known, and the relations of the two coun- 
tries were the very reverse of cordial. He 
had the satisfaction of finding his friends 
Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Welling- 
ton in office, the former as prime minister 
and the latter as foreign secretary ; but he 
did not enjoy it long, and when, within 
three months, they were succeeded by 
Lord Melbourne and Lord Palmerston, 
for whom he had a profound antipathy, 
his residence in London became altogether 
distasteful. He felt that he could not be 
happy unless he got back to Paris, where 
he had spent so many years of his life and 
where all his interests were centred, and 
in 1839 he resigned his embassy on the 
plea of ill health, He was seventy-five 
years of age, and had well earned a right 
to rest; but rest was of all things that 
which he wished for least; active work 
was as necessary to him as the air he 
breathed. He used to say that he would 
rather die of fatigue than of emmuz, and 
if he had been allowed to retain his post 
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at Paris his death in 1842 would certainly 
have found him still in harness. 

In private life Count Pozzo was adored 
by those immediately belonging to him, 
and was a universal favorite among all who 
knew him, a delightful companion to both 
old and young, a great and admirable 
talker with vast and varied knowledge, a 
steady friend, always ready to oblige and 
to do a good turn when it was within his 
power; but he has been accused of having 
been vindictive in his antipathies, and of 
having pursued Napoleon with a hatred 
that was not even buried in his grave. It 
has been affirmed in some notices of his 
life that, on hearing of the emperor’s death, 
he exclaimed with “ vindictive exultation ” 
that if he had not killed Napoleon he had 
at least thrown the last shovelful of earth 
upon his coffin; but such stories as this 
may be dismissed as idle and malicious 
fables. 

In early life he had hailed with enthu- 
siasm the movement in France which, in 
common with so many men of moderate 
opinions, he believed would lead to the 
establishment of constitutional monarchy, 
of which he continued to the end the con- 
sistent advocate, and he could no more 
tolerate the tyranny of the Consulate and 
Empire than that of the early Republic, but 
there is no reason for attributing to hatred 
of the man the animosity that was directed 
against the ruler and the conqueror. 

Heartless exultation over the death of 
an adversary who had long ceased to be 
dangerous could only proceed from a want 
of the generosity of feeling that was a 
distinguishing feature in Count Pozzo’s 
character, and of which the Bonaparte 
family were so well aware that on various 
occasions many of them confidently, and 
never in vain, applied to him for his good 
offices in matters affecting their interests, 
and afterwards warmly thanked him for 
the services he had rendered. Among 
these were the Princess Eliza Bacchiochi 
and Caroline the widow of Murat, two of 
Napoleon’s sisters, as well as his brothers 
Jerome and even Lucien, Prince of Ca- 
nino, at whose instigation the National 
Convention had cited him to its bar by a 
decree that was to send him to the scaf- 
fold, and his exertions in their favor in all 
these cases showed how little the recol- 
lection of past injuries rankled in his 
mind. 

The truth is that there was nothing 
small in Count Pozzo’s composition ; he 
was impatient of opposition and impetuous 
in the highest degree, and utterly unlike 
the ordinary run of statesmen, who pursue 
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the course they believe to be called for by 
the interests of their country with a devo- 


tion perhaps equal to his, but with perfect | 
Pozzo di Borgo} And as the various small crises of the cam- 


calmness of temper. 
could not be calm or temperate. Every 
cause he took up he made his own, as if 
his very existence depended upon it, 
throwing himself into it with a passion 
exhibited by most men only when person- 
ally affected, and thus he was often sup- 
posed to be acting under private animosity 
when no such feeling existed in him. His 
admiration for the greatness of Napoleon 
was intense ; he was proud of his country 
for having produced him, and he would 
never listen with patience to any attempt 
to underrate him; but believing that the 
very greatness of the man, coupled with 
his inordinate ambition, made it impossi- 
ble that, as long as he continued to reign, 
Europe could hope for peace or France 
could enjoy reasonable freedom at home, 
he directed the whole of his energies to 
his overthrow. 

The correspondence now published 
comes down only to the earlier period of 
his embassy to France, but, if it is contin- 
ued, the volumes which succeed cannot 
fail to contain much of the greatest inter- 
est, for his influence over the policy of 
France, which was much greater than is 
generally known, was at its height in the 
years immediately preceding the revolu- 
tion of 1830. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
HOW SHE GOT OUT OF IT. 
** Where the midge dares not venture 
Lest herself fast she lay.”’ 

GEORGIE HESPERTON had been more 
or less put upon most of her life, and had 
grown used to the process, if she had not 
exactly learned to like it. I do not mean 
to say that she was ever seriously ill- 
treated. It was mainly that her family 
were wont to devolve upon her the less 
agreeable of the social functions which 
they found it expedient to perform, and 
these, of course, scarcely came under the 
head of hardships. Still, the mother, 
Lady Hesperton, being a widow, not over 
richly left, her purpose, that herself and 
daughters three should keep a footing in 
society, and duly follow its fashion-led 


laborious days. It would be an exaggera- 
tion to assert that she could not drink her 
tea without a stratagem; but it is quite 
true that she, and Georgie, and the twins 
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could not drink it under the distinguished 
auspices which she desired without a cer- 
tain amount of scheming and maneeuvring. 


paign recurred— when there were duty 
visits to be paid, tedious correspondences 
to be kept up, dull callers to be conversed 
to, or attractive entertainment, where a 
third was de trop, to be foregone — the 
others had got into the habit of utilizing 
Georgie. This had come about partly 
through the fact that her juniors, Sylvia 
and May, invariably backed one another 
up on such occasions, and were commonly 
joined by their mother, forming a triple 
alliance which an isolated power has often 
found irresistible. But a stronger reason 
lay in Georgie’s own pliant disposition, 
which had early gained her a domestic 
reputation for “not minding’ whatever 
somebody else particularly wished to 
shirk. The proverbial naturalist, how- 
ever, instructs us that the imposition of 
the last straw may inconvenience the cam- 
el’s owner, and even Georgie was once 
driven to rebel against her load. 

This was the situation. The time for 
fixing on summer plans had arrived — 
towards autumn —and several circum- 
stances made a decision rather unusually 
difficult. At this season the Hespertons 
were always accustomed to count in some 
measure upon the hospitality of friends, 
nor had they now reckoned without their 
hostesses; but the invitations to hand 
did not give general satisfaction. There 
was, indeed, a charming letter from the 
Portwyn-Selmonts offering a month’s 
board and lodging at their Brilmouth villa, 
a delightful place and house, to which 
every one would joyously have resorted; 
but, alas, this invitation included shree 
persons only, and who should be the left- 
out fourth? An answer seemed suggested 
by the fact that Sylvia’s especial friend, 
Edith Battersby, had written urgently 
pressing a long visit to Dormead, a fea- 
tureless inland village, at the mention of 
which Miss Sylvia disdainfully tossed up 
her chin. Yet, since no other prospect 
opened, things began to look very much 
as if Dormead would be her portion, and 
Sylvia herself had begun to look undis- 
guisedly cross, when a morning’s mail 
changed the aspect of affairs by bringing 
a letter from Lady Hesperton’s brother-in- 


| law, the girls’ Uncle John. 
movements, did entail upon them some | 


The Reverend John Hesperton was a 
person seldom heard of, and still more 
rarely seen, beyond the bounds of his re- 
mote Cumbrian parish; the girls, indeed, 
had never set eyes on him, and their 
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mother had only dim recollections of two | 
or three meetings about the time of her 
marriage, while letters had averaged per- 
haps one in an Olympiad. Now, however, 
he appeared to meditate the drawing tauter 
of these somewhat slack family ties. His 
letter was recognized by its experienced 
readers as obviously the precursor of a 
formal invitation, a feeler thrown out to 
ascertain his chances of securing a guest. 
He wrote, for instance, of how much he 
missed his eldest daughter, Mina, “his 
right hand in the parish work,” who had 
gone abroad with an invalided aunt, And 
“T am sometimes tempted,” went on the 
old rector in his polite, precise phrase, 
“to ask you to spare me one of your bright 
young people for a while. Dear Mina’s 
absence has left a little chamber. unoccu- 
pied, and poor Carrie would be greatly 
cheered by a companion in her long walks 
and a coadjutrix in her classes at the 
Sunday school. Yet I fear that Grantrigg 
would be but a dull abode for such fash- 
ionable young ladies as my nieces. Pray 
give them their old uncle’s kindest re- 
membrances.” A wave of sympathetic 


aversion ran round the breakfast-table as 
Lady Hesperton read out the words “ long 
walks ” and “Sunday school,” and there 
was a short pause before somebody said: 


* He’ll ask one of us as sure as fate, if we 
answer himcivilly.” “ And it really would 
be very convenient if he did,” said some- 
body else. ‘It mightn’t be so bad either, 
for any one who likes the country.” “As 
Georgie does, you know.” ‘Of course 
the scenery up there is lovely.” A brick- 
field and a coal-pit happened, as a matter 
of fact, to be the most prominent natural 
features of Grantrigg. “I dare say, in- 
deed, it would be pleasant enough, just for 
a few weeks—for any one who fancied 
that sort of place, I mean.” “ Georgie, 
now, very likely wouldn’t mind it a bit.” 

Georgie listened to the rustle of the 
meshes closing in around her, and she did 
mind dreadfully. She had private reasons 
for wishing very, very especially to be of 
the Brilmouth party; yet what could she 
do? For not only did the frosty weight 
of custom lie heavily upon her —and cus- 
tom far more than conscience makes cow- 
ards of us all— but those reasons were a 
secret which she would not have yielded 
to the most ingenious blandishments of 
Don Torquemada himself. So she con- 
tinued to stir her coffee without entering 
any protest. 





“] suppose I had better write to him 
myself,” said Lady Hesperton, after a little 
more conversation of a like tendency, | 
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“though I can scarcely be ready for the 
first post, and there’s no time to lose — 
isn’t this the seventh? But if I leave it 
to one of you girls, you’ll write about noth- 
ing except operas and dances, till you give 
the poor man an idea that you are a set 
of dissipated heathens, whom he wouldn’t 
venture to import into his parish.” 

“Oh, let Georgie write, as she’s going,” 
said Sylvia; “and you know she has just 
been at the Honchester Ecclesiastical 
Conference; she could give him an ac- 
count of that; nothing could be more 
appropriate.” 

It was true that Georgie had recently 
been carried to this entertainment by old 
Lady Lucy Rambaut, a serious social 
numen, whom it was occasionally needful 
to propitiate; and now to make that self- 
renouncing act instrumental in enforcing 
another, was a piece of sharp practice 
which, perhaps, smote May with some 
compunction, for she said: “Oh, I'll 
write, if Georgie has anything else to do.” 

But Georgie replied quickly: ‘No, 
thank you, May, I may just as well do it 
myself. I really” — falling into the wont- 
ed formula — “I really don’t mind.” 

The truth was that she had been stung 
by a sudden thought, and thrilled with a 
bold design, which only the stress of a 
great emergency could have impelled her 
actually to carry out. Seated at her little 
desk, she slowly and thoughtfully wrote 
the letter that should procure her invita- 
tion to Grantrigg Rectory. She bestowed 
much care and no small skill upon the 
whole composition; but the most painfully 
elaborated passage was the following, 
which I subjoin: “ Last week,” she wrote, 
“] went with a friend of ours to the Ec- 
clesiastical Conference at Honchester, 
which was most interesting. Everything 
was really very well done. The bishops 
and other great people went to the Town 
Hall in a grand procession, with the cor- 
poration, and the city militia, and the fire 
brigade, and all that. Of course there 
was a tremendous crowd on the day when 
the Imperial High Commissioner gave his 
address, and everybody was so delighted 
with it. I am afraid I don’t exactly re- 
member what his subject was, but } know 
he said it seemed probable that nothing in 
particular was true, but that people could 
go on believing whatever they liked all 
the same, which did just as well. And 
all the bishops said it was perfectly satis- 
factory. I hear his address is to be 
printed in a sort of tract, and no doubt 


| you will read it; it was very earnest and 


convincing. I am suré I should like yery 
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much to teach in your Sunday school,” 
Georgie continued, with a dexterous jux- 
taposition which would have done credit 
to an older hand at diplomacy. “It must 
be very nice, and I suppose it is not diffi- 
cult when one has had a little practice.” 

“T really shouldn’t wonder if he didn’t 
ask me after all,” Georgie reflected with a 
flicker of a smile as she looked over her 
letter. “I think I'll let May see it, and 
then she can testify that it was all right.” 
Jn which resolve Georgie again showed a 
fine judgment, for May was decidedly the 
stupid one of her family, and by no means 
likely to read between lines or discrimi- 
nate shades of tone. “I’m sure it ought 
to do beautifully,” she said with admira- 
tion after the perusal; “the part about 
the Conference sounds splendid.” 

But, unhappily, Georgie’s cleverness 
altogether failed to accomplish what she 
had intended. She had forecast rightly 
enough the feelings with which her uncle 
would read her letter; but it is easier to 
calculate upon rousing another person’s 
emotions than to predict the influence 
which these will have upon his behavior, 
more especially when the person in ques- 
tion chances to be a complete stranger. 
Thus, in the present case, Mr. Hesperton 
was much shocked and pained by his 
niece’s account of her recent spiritual 
experiences, but instead of consequently 
regarding her as a moral leper, whose 
blighting presence in his wholesome cure 
was a peril to be piously shunned, he 
looked upon her compassionately, as one 
afflicted with a mind diseased, to which 
Providence had plainly set in his way the 
duty of ministering. Neither his con- 
science nor his natural benevolence would 
allow him to evade the responsibility. 
One consideration only gave him pause: 
was he justified in exposing his mother- 
less Carrie to the dangers which might 
spring from association with this mis- 
guided girl? But he dismissed the faint- 
hearted doubt after a brief struggle. He 
would watch Carrie closely, and send her 
to stay with his sister, if he deemed it 
advisable. Come what might, he would 
not throw away the chance of rescuing 
one of poor Edward’s daughters from 
bondage to such lamentable views. “Be 
lieve whatever they like” — “ perfectly 
satisfactory” — poor young thing, with 
what culpable negligence she must have 
been brought up! The old rector’s white 
whisker-frill framed a face full of concern 
as he rose from his chair and began to 
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shelves ; “I'll arrange a short course of 
reading to go through with her when she 
comes. 
ner; I’m getting too fond of my nap and 
my armchair. 
to begin by asking her to read aloud to 
me, to save my eyes, that the thing may 
not look premeditated. Let me see, here 
are Paley’s ‘ Evidences,’ and the immortal 
‘ Analogy ;’ they may possibly be consid- 
ered antiguated nowadays,” he mused, 
fondly flicking off the dusty cobwebs and 
throwing several book-mites into grave 
consternation, “and I might do well to 
send for some of the S.P.C.K.’s new vol- 
umes ; though it would be difficult, I take 
it, to improve upon Bishop Butler.” 


I must make time for it after din- 


Perhaps it would be best 


Having decided upon that step, the rec- 


tor sat down and wrote to his niece; but 
being, for his part, a man of some discre- 
tion, he said nothing about the Conference, 
or the Sunday school, or the “ Analogy.” 


He simply wrote a very kind letter, 


warmly inviting her to Grantrigg, and 
begging her to fix an early date for her 
arrival, 
epistle with intense dismay and chagrin. 
She had spent two days in a fool’s para- 
dise, listening with false security while 
her family discussed their plans upon the 
basis of her own relegation to Cumber- 
land, an arrangement which she had, she 
thought, effectually precluded. But now 
her doom was sealed — literally, for her 
old-fashioned uncle used wax and a signet- 


Georgie read this good-natured 


ring — and bitterly feeling it vain to con- 
tend further with fate, she dutifully penned 
an acceptance, and applied herself to the 
task of disguising the fact that she was 
“of ladies most deject and wretched.” 
This task, indeed, became daily harder, 
amid the twins’ gleeful bustle of prepara- 
tion and anticipation and her own melan- 
choly brooding upon all that her absence 
would lose her, and, still worse, what it 
might in one quarter be taken to imply. 
A considerable effort was needed to keep 
her countenance and her temper at ap- 
proximately their normal length, and 
Georgie’s previous apprenticeship to that 
useful craft stood her in good stead. 

One morning, however, it appeared that 
Sylvia, also, had a grievance, which she 
did not feel called upon to hide. “I’m 
horribly disappointed,” she broke out in 
the course of breakfast, “that the Sax- 
mores won’t be at Brilmouth after all. 
They would have been quite certain to 
have got up some private theatricals; 
Betty’s as cracked about them as I am. 





pace his little study. “I have it,” he said 
to himself, his eye falling upon his book- 





|Do you remember what splendid ones 
_they had at the Manor last year? As it 
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is now, I don’t think there’ll be anybody 
there likely to go in for anything of the 
kind.” 

“TI quite believe you’ve got theatricals 
on the brain, Syl,” said May, who was not 
a success before the curtain, but who 
much excelled behind a net ; “at any rate, 
there’s sure to be no end of tennis, and 
we ought to be able to get up a grand 
tournament. They say it’s possible that 
Barlow and the Renshaws may come.” 

“One gets deadly sick of perpetual 
tennis,” grumbled Sylvia, “and, besides 
that, it’s no good for wet days. I dare say 
it will rain half the time. I’d been looking 
forward particularly to the Saxmores. 
I’d even got my French marquise frock 
done up on purpose.” 

“Oh, well, there’ll be plenty of nice 
people anyhow. The Carfords’ yacht is 
expected there next week, and Mr. Page- 
Scott was to be with them —the little 
Scotchman, you know, whom we met at 
the Ruxtons in the spring, and thought so 
pleasant. By the way, I suppose his leave 
must be coming to an end. Didn’t you 
say, Georgie, that he had told you he was 
going out again to Bombay some time in 
the autumn?” 

Georgie daresaid he had, but didn’t 
exactly remember. She supposed — also 


by the way, though of what is not quite 


clear — that she would have to write a 
line to Carrie at Grantrigg Rectory. Yes, 
she had had a note that morning, and had 
left it somewhere or other, most likely in 
her own room. And therewith the break- 
fast party dispersed. 

In the course of that afternoon Sylvia, 
who had spent the morning shopping with 
her mother and May, lighted upon a folded 
letter stuck marker-wise in the third vol- 
ume of ‘‘Juliet’s Jewelled Yoke,” a work 
which both she and Georgie happened to 
be reading. Letters left promiscuously 
lying about were recognized as common 
property by the Hesperton household, so 
Sylvia had no scruple in reading this one ; 
and as she opened it, out of the innermost 
folds slipped a tiny shred of silver tinsel, 
which might have been placed there with 
some special object, but Sylvia, naturally 
enough, did not notice it. The letter, 
dated from “ The Rectory,” and written in 
a schoolgirlish sort of hand, was evidently 
Grantrigg Carrie’s, and began with enthu- 
siastic expressions of delight at the pros- 
pect of Georgie’s visit. 

“Tt is particularly lucky,” the writer 
proceeded, “that you are coming just now, 
for I never remember when there was so 
much going on here as there is at present. 
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As a rule we are not very lively, but this 
summer several sets of nice people have 
come to the neighborhood, and then the 
Elvenmeres are at the castle, which makes 
a great difference. Their eldest son 
comes of age this month, and they are to 
have grand doings — dances, and magnitfi- 
cent private theatricals with a real stage- 
manager from London! Are you fond of 
acting? I have an idea that we heard 
from somebody that one of you was 
awfully good at it. If so, you are certain 
to be requisitioned for the castle, as I 
know the Elvenmeres have been disap- 
pointed by their ‘leading lady,’ and are on 
the lookout for another. They wanted 
me to take a part, but I have no gifts for 
that kind of thing. However, I told them 
yesterday that I thought I knew of some 
one. Whata mercy it is that papa is not 
Low Church! If he had been, of course 
we should have had to be horrified at any- 
thing entertaining, but, as it is, we go 
everywhere. I hope we shall have great 
fun while you are here. Your affection- 
ate cousin, CARRIE. P.S.—If you have 
anice wig, do bring it with you on Mon- 
day. I know it sounds rather an odd re- 
quest, but they say it is sometimes very 
hard to get a becoming one.” 

An hour or so later, Georgie, entering 
the breakfast-room, was aware of Sylvia 
sitting, a small, palpably disconsolate heap, 
in a sofa-corner; and she derived what 
under any ordinary circumstances would 
have been a very unsisterly satisfaction 
from the sight. That it did please, and 
did not surprise her, was due to a super- 
ficially irrelative fact, namély, her ascer- 
tainment that the significant tinsel-thread 
no longer lurked in Carrie’s letter. It 
would not, however, have by any means 
jumped with Georgie’s design to assume 
the existence of the slightest connection 
between her cousin’s communication and 
her sister’s symptoms of distress. There- 
fore, in response to an ostentatious sigh, 
she merely said : “ Dear me, Syl, have you 
got your neuralgia again?” 

“Oh yes,” Sylvia answered dolorously ; 
“it’s pretty bad this evening. I suppose 
it is going to rain, for you know my neu- 
ralgia is always worse in damp.” 

Georgie sympathetically suggested vari- 
ous remedies, which were querulously re- 
jected, anda brief silence followed, Sylvia 
sitting with the corners of her mouth 
pathetically tucked down, and her front 
hair wildly pluffed up in a manner indica- 
tive of much distraction. Then she re- 
sumed her plaint. “I hope I shan’t have 
it all the time we’re at Brilmouth, but the 
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sea air always zs bad for it. I’m almost 
sorry, on that account, that we’ve settled 
to go there.” 

Georgie admitted with candor that neu- 
ralgia certainly was an awful plague. 

“Do you know, Georgie,” Sylvia said 
hesitatingly after another pause, “I really 
think that, if you didn’t particularly want 
to go to Grantrigg, it might be weser for 
me to change with you. You see, it would 
be such a bore if I did have constant neu- 
ralgia; and I believe the sea air at Bril- 
mouth is dreadfully strong. Of course 
one of us would do just as well as the 
other at either place.” 

“Oh, of course, as far as that goes, 
it wouldn’t make the least difference,” 
Georgie conceded, “ but then you’d find it 
so dull.” 

“| dare say I would,” quoth Sylvia, who, 
however, had the grace to turn rather 
pink; “ but it would be better than having 
neuralgia. One can’t enjoy anything when 
one has meuralgia, you know.” A reply 
most reassuring to Georgie, as it showed 
an intention on Sylvia’s part to ignore the 
alluring letter, a line of conduct which 
would effectually bar many future compli- 
cations. 

Well, the upshot of it was that the two 
plotters, deceiver and deceived, accom- 
plisned the transfer, and that Georgie 
went to Brilmouth, where the sea air was 


so strong and the Carfords’ yacht was 
lying in the harbor; while Sylvia repaired 


to Grantrigg, where the air, we may sur- 
mise, had castles in it, and where there 
was no doubt about Paley’s * Evidences ” 
and the Sunday school. Georgie did not 
escape a twinge of self-reproach as she 
saw her sister off with rouge and pearl 
powder and a curly pompadour wig stowed 
away at the bottom of an enormous trunk. 
“ I’ll do her a good turn to make up for it 
the first time I have a chance,”’ she vowed 
to herself while the engine was panting 
out of the terminus. But since, before 
many weeks had elapsed, she sailed for 
India in the réle of Mrs. Page-Scott, she 
may have been obliged to defer indefi- 
nitely the execution of her amiable re- 
solve. 


From Temple Bar. 
BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON. 
PART I. 
RETROSPECTIVE reading has become 
almost impossible in this age of rapid 
“making of books ;” 


BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON. 


|in ten of those who praise or condemn 
Haydon’s pictures, and whether they rank 
amongst his admirers or not, deplore the 
tragedy which closed his stormy and dis- 
appointed life, has found time to read the 
autobiography and journals edited by Mr. 
Tom Tayior, or the two bulky volumes in 
which Mr, Frederic Wordsworth Haydon 
collected his father’s ‘* Correspondence 
and Table Talk.” 

Yet Haydon was an artist with the pen 
as well as the pencil, and there are few 
things in literature more vivid and dra- 
matic— more essentially picturesque — 
than portions of his autobiography; or 
more pathetic than its record of defeated 
aspirations, baffled hopes, and a breaking 
heart. Without, therefore, re-opening the 
old debate as to his artistic merits and 
defects, or dwelling much on the contro- 
versies which brought him so many foes, 
an outline of the story of his life, as he 
told it, may still have interest. 

The Haydons were an old Devonshire 
family, ruined by a Chancery suit in the 
time of theartist’s great-grandfather. His 
grandfather, who married a descendant of 
the printer, Baskervie, kept a booksell- 
er’s shop in Plymouth, to which his son 
Robert succeeded, and where Benjamin 
Robert was born. in January, 1786. His 
mother, a handsome, vivacious woman, 
quick-tempered and tender-hearted, was 
one of the large family of the rector of 
Dodbrooke, who was killed by the sound- 
ing-board of his pulpit falling on his head 
while preaching. Nearly all Mr. Cobley’s 
children prospered in life. One of his 
daughters married Admiral Count Mordwi- 
noff, and a brother who accompanied her 
to Russia became a distinguished general 
in the Russian army and was for a time 
commander-in-chief at Odessa. Another 
of Mrs. Haydon’s brothers was taken into 
partnership by her husband, and lived 
with them at Plymouth. 

Benjamin was an only son, with one sis- 
ter, Harriet. He was a passionate and 
rebellious child, and nothing, he says, but 
a * picture-book ” could calm his childish 
tempests of rage. When he became old 
enough to understand what was passing 
around him, the times were full of interest 
and excitement. His father, who was 
well off and hospitable, kept open house 
for the officers of the garrison and fleet. 
| The boy listened eagerly to their excited 
| discussions on politics and war. Ply- 
| mouth Sound was filled with fleets pre- 
| paring for sea, or triumphan‘ly returning, 
| battered and blackened, with captured 





and possibly not one | enemies in tow. 
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The town was crowded with French 
prisoners, who made guillotines of meat- 
bones — grim toys which were sold at the 
prisons to English children, who played 
at “cutting off the king’s head.” “ My 
chief delight,” says Haydon, “was in 
drawing the guillotine, with ‘ Louis taking 
leave of his People’ in his shirt-sleeves, 
which I copied from a print of the day.’’ 
When the young artist had the measles, 
and lay looking regretfully at the drawing- 
book he could no longer use, his public- 
spirited father put his head between the 
bed-curtains, exclaiming, ‘“* My dear, Jervis 
has beaten the Spanish fleet and taken 
four sail of the line! This will cure ye!” 

Later, after the battle of the Nile, Hay- 
don was walking with a schoolfellow on 
the Hoe, when he met Nelson, “a little 
man in a shabby cocked hat, with a green 
shade over one eye.” The boy impul- 
sively took off his hat, and Nelson re- 
turned the salute and smiled at him. 

Haydon’s natural love of drawing was 
stimulated by the head man in his father’s 
binding office, a Neapolitan named Fenzi, 
who talked to him of the pictorial mar- 
vels of Italy, of Raphael and Michael 
Angelo, and constantly urged, “ Don’t 
draw de landscape, draw de feegore, Mas- 
ter Benjamin !” — advice quite after the 
boy’s own heart; and at the suggestion of 
a brother of Northcote, then living in 
Plymouth, he began to study anatomical 
works. 

His schoolmaster, too, was sympathetic, 
took Haydon on sketching excursions, and 
encouraged his taste for art, somewhat to 
the neglect of other studies. His father 
noticing this, despatched him to Plympton 
Grammar School, where he got on better. 
After an ineffectual attempt to learn ac- 
count-keeping at Exeter, Benjamin re- 
turned to Plymouth and was “ bound ” for 
seven years to his father, who naturally 
wished his only son to succeed to a busi- 
ness he had himself made so prosper- 
ous. 

Some of Haydon’s personal character- 
istics, however, as early developed as his 
love of art, made this proposal intolerably 
distasteful. 


I hated day-books, ledgers, bill-books, and 
cash-books [he says]. I hated standing be- 
hind the counter, and insulted the customers. 
I hated the town and people in it. I saw my 
father had more talent than the asses he was 
obliged to bend to. I knew his honorable 
descent, and I despised the vain fools who 
patronized him. Once, after a man had 
offered me less than the price for a Latin dic- 
tionary, 1 dashed the book on its shelf and 
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walked out of the shop. . . . I never entered 
it again. 

In the midst of the family discussions 
that followed, the boy had an attack of 
inflammation of the eyes. He was blind 
for some weeks, and never recovered suf- 
ficiently to dispense with glasses. His 
parents thought this must decide the 
question of art asacalling. He did not 
agree with them. He chanced ona copy 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s “ Discourses,” in 
which he found the axiom, that in capacity 
all were equal, and application alone made 
the difference. Why should not he, then, 
become a Reynolds? 


I fired up at once. I felt my destiny fixed. 
. . . I came down to breakfast with Reynolds 
under my arm, and opened my fixed intentions 
in a style of such energy that I demolished all 
arguments. 


His next proceeding was to bid for a valu- 
able anatomical work at a sale — leaving 
the detested ‘ business” to pay for it — 
and to learn it by heart, with his sister’s 
aid. ‘She and I used to walk about the 
house with our arms round each other’s 
neck, she saying, ‘How many heads to 
the deltoid?’ ‘Where is it inserted?’ 
and I answering.” 

The result of such determination might 
be anticipated. In May, 1804, young 
Haydon, with twenty pounds in his pocket, 
started by the Plymouth mail for London, 
fame, and fortune. Lodgings had been 
taken for him at342* Strand. The morn- 
ing after his arrival he visited Somerset 
House, locked at the historical pictures 
and said, “I don’t fear you!” He then 
bought some plaster casts, unpacked his 
precious “ Albinus,” darkened his win- 
dows, and set to work drawing from the 
round, and “breathing aspirations for 
high art and defiance to all opposition.” 


For three months [he continues] I saw 
nothing but my books, my casts, and my 
drawings. . . . I was so long without speak- 
ing to a human creature, that my gums be- 
came sore from the clenched tightness of my 
teeth. . . . The Sunday after my arrival I 
went to the new church, ‘* St. Mary-le-Strand,”” 
and in humbleness begged for the protection 
of the Great Spirit to guide, assist, and bless 
my endeavors. 


After months of intense study, Haydon 
remembered a letter of introduction which 
his Uncle Cobley had given him to Prince 
Hoare, “a delicate, feeble-looking man, 


with a timid expression,” a smatterer in 


art and literature, the friend of Godwin, 


* His son says 348. 
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Holcroft, and — strange conjunction — Sir 
Vicary Gibbs. He received Haydon kind- 
ly, returned his call, was pleased with his 
drawings, and gave him introductions to 
Northcote and Opie. ; 

The first interview with the former 
would make a striking picture. Haydon 
was then eighteen, “a slim, handsome 
lad,” with a bright country color, black, 
curly hair, and all the enthusiasm of youth 
and health beaming from his “ fierce, azure 
eyes.” Ina dirty painting-room, under a 
high window, “with the light shining full 
on his bald head,” he found Northcote. 
“a diminutive, wizened figure, in an old 
blue-striped dressing-gown, his spectacles 
pushed up on his forehead.” He peered 
maliciously at the eager youth from his 
little shining eyes, over the open letter, 
and said in his broad Devonshire, ‘Zo 
you mayne tu beea peinter, doo-ee? What 
zort of peinter?” ‘Historical painter, 
sir.” “ Heestoricaul peinter! Why, vee’ll 
starve with a bundle of straw under yeer 
head!” 

After much more discouragement from 
Northcote, Haydon went on his way to 
Opie’s clean gallery in Berners Street. A 
“coarse -looking, intellectual man” re- 
ceived him, and said, “ You are studying 
anatomy — master it; were I your age, I 
would do the same.” “I have just come 
from Mr. Northcote, and he says I am 
wrong, sir.” “Never mind what 4e says. 
He doesn’t know it himself, and would be 
glad to keep you as ignorant.” “I could 
have hugged Opie!” commerts Haydon.* 

His third artistic friend was the hand- 
some and prosperous Smirke, father of 
Sir Robert. 


Many miserable moments did Northcote 
inflict upon me, which Smirke used to laugh 
at so excessively that my mind was always 
relieved. I went away in better spirits from 
Smirke, better informed from Opie, and exas- 
perated from little Aqua-Fortis. 


Prince Hoare mentioned Haydon to 
Fuseli, then keeper of the Academy, who 
wished to see his drawings. “I had a 
mysteriovs awe of him. Hoare’s appre- 
hensions lest he might injure my taste or 
hurt my morals excited in my mind a no- 
tion that he was a sort of gifted wild 
beast.” This feeling was strengthened by 
a letter from his father concluding “God 
speed you with the terrible Fuseli!” The 


* Mrs. Opie became one of Haydon’s warmest 
friends, and some of the gems of his ** Table Talk” 
were derived from her. Shetold him that Fuseli said 
of Northcote: **He looks like a rat that has seen a 
cat! 
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impressions thus excited were fitting in- 
troduction to 


A gallery enough to frighten any one at twi- 
light. Galvanized devils — malicious witches 
brewing their incantations, Satan bridging 
Chaos and springing upwards like a pyramid 
of fire— Lady Macbeth— Falstaff and Mrs. 
Quickly — Paolo and Francesca — humor, 
pathos, terror, blood, and murder met one at 
every look! I expected the floor to give way 
—I fancied Fuseli himself a giant. I heard 
his footsteps and saw a little bony hand slide 
round the edge of the door, followed by a 
little white-headed, lion-faced man in an old 
flannel] dressing-gown tied round his waist 
with a piece of rope, and upon his head the 
bottom of Mrs. Fuseli’s work-basket. 


The lion behaved on this occasion like 
a lamb, and dismissed Haydon with in- 
structions to present himself at the Royal 
Academy as a student on the opening 
night after the Christmas vacation. His 
descriptions of his early studies, compan- 
ions, and instructors are amazingly vivid. 
He “adored Fuseli’s imagination,” but 
was not blind to his faults. “A man has 
no more right to dislocate an arm and call 
it the ‘Grand Style’ than he has to put in 
six toes and call it nature as she ought to 
be.” Fuseli was extremely near-sighted 
and too vain to wear spectacles. 


Sometimes in his blindness he would put a 
hideous smear of Prussian blue in his flesh, 
and then, discovering his mistake, take a bit 
of red to deaden it; then, prying close, turn 
round to me and say: ‘‘ By , dat’s a fine 
purple! it’s vary like Correggio, by ——!”’ 
Then he would burst out with a quotation 
trom Homer, Tasso, Dante, Virgil, or per- 
haps the Niebelungen, and thunder round to 
me with, ‘‘ Paint dat/’’ I found him the 
most grotesque mixture of art, literature, 
scepticism, indelicacy, profanity and kindness. 


Of a very different type was a new stu- 
dent who soon became Haydon’s most 
intimate friend, “tall, pale, and quiet, with 
a fine eye, a short nose, a vulgar, humorous 
mouth, and great energy of expression.” 


His name was David Wilkie. The two 
youths had, says Mr. Frederic Haydon, 
“the same high views, the same contempt 
for academical art, the same industry, love 
of religion, andsimple tastes. Their lives 
were singularly open and pure.” 

Jackson, a protégé of Lord Mulgrave, 
who made a third in this friendship, was 
so delighted with Wilkie’s “Village Poli- 
ticians,” that he induced his own patron 
and Sir George Beaumont to go and see 
it; on the spot each gave Wilkie a com- 
mission — one for the “Blind Fiddler,” 
the other for the “ Rent Day.” The “ Vil- 
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lage Politicians,” was given the best place 
in the exhibition of 1806. 


Next day [writes Haydon] I read in the 
News, ‘* A young Scotchman by the name of 
Wilkie has a very extraordinary work.’’ I 
was in the clouds! I rushed away, met Jack- 
son, and we both bolted into Wilkie’s room. 
I roared out, ‘‘ My boy, your name’s in the 
paper!” ‘‘Isit really?’ said David. I read 
the puff. We huzzaed, and taking hands, all 
three danced round the table till we were tired. 


One result of Wilkie’s success was an 
invitation to Mulgrave Castle, whence he 
sent Haydon a commission from Lord 
Mulgrave, who had been interested by 
Jackson’s account of him, for a grand 
historical picture, ‘‘ The Death of Denta- 
tus.” 

On Wilkie’s return to town he brought 
Sir George and Lady Beaumont (the good 
friends of Wordsworth) to see the picture 
on which Haydon was then engaged — his 
first — “ Joseph and Mary resting on the 
Road to Egypt.” * Sir George admired 
the painting, and Lady Beaumont the 
painter, and they invited the two young 
artists to a dinner-party, amusingly de- 
scribed by Haydon, where they met 
Humphry Davy: — 

A little slender youth, his hair combed over 
his forehead, speaking dandily and drawlingly. 

. He was very entertaining, and made a 
He said: 


singularly successful prophecy. 
‘Napoleon will certainly come in contact 
with Russia by pressing forward in Poland, 
and there probably will begin his destruc- 


tion! ’? This I heard myself, five years be- 
fore it happened. 


At another dinner-party, given by Lord 
Mulgrave, Haydon had the temerity to 
enter the lists with his host on behalf of 
Milton, whose genius Lord Mulgrave 
could not see, though Pitt had often tried 
to open his eyes, “For my part,” said 
his lordship, “I agree with the Scotchman 
who, after reading ‘ Paradise Lost,’ said 
he thought ‘there was just fauits on both 
sides,’” 

Such introductions to society as these 
naturally opened many friendly doors to 
the young artist, but no temptations could 
withdraw him from his strenuous profes- 
sional work, to which he added the study 
of French, Latin, Greek, and Italian. 

In 1807 Haydon visited Plymouth, and 
finding that his mother, who suffered from 
angina pectoris, desired to consult a Lon- 
don surgeon, he took her and his sister 
back with him. She wished to stop at 


* Hung on the line in the exhibition of 1807, and 
bought by Mr. Hope for the Deepdene Collection. 
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Wells on the way, to see a favorite brother, 
one of the prebends. A dumb miniature 
painter named Cross lived with Mr. Cob- 
ley, who in youth had loved and proposed 
to Mrs. Haydon; her refusal made hima 
recluse, and from that time they had never 
seen each other. 


In the hall [says Haydon] I met a tall, 
handsome old man, whose eyes seemed to 
look me through. Muttering unintelligible 
sounds, he opened the door, saw my mother, 
rushed to her and pressed her to his heart, 
weeping, and uttering sounds of joy not hu- 
man. This was Cross. They had not met 
for thirty years. He was in an agony of joy 
and pain, smoothing her hair, and touching 
first her cheek and then his own, as if to say, 
** How altered! ”’ 


Two days later, on her arrival at Salt 
Hill, Mrs, Haydon died, to her son’s un- 
utterable grief. 

Soon after his return to London, where 
he now ventured to take a first floor at 41 
Great Marlborough Street, Haydon was 
thrown into a frenzy of admiration by the 
Elgin Marbles. Wilkie had obtained an 
order to see them, “and as no opportunity 
for improvement was ever granted to the 
one which he did not directly share with 
the other, his first thought was that I 
would like to go.” 


I shall never forget the horses’ heads [he 
continues]. The feet in the Metopes! I felt 
as if a divine truth had blazed inwardly upon 
my mind, and I knew that they would at last 
rouse the art of Europe from its slumber in 
the darkness. I do not say this now, when 
all the world acknowledges it, but I said it 
then, when no one would believe it. 


Haydon went home, and, “ disgusted at 
my wretched attempt at the heroic in the 
form and action of Dentatus, dashed out 
the abominable mass.” He then, as his 
son says, “put himself to school to the 
Marbles,” obtaining permission to copy 
them, and working at them for many hours 
each day during many months. Then he 
took up his palette again, and finished his 
great picture for the exhibition of 1809. 

The moment chosen is when Dentatus, 
fiercely repelling his assailants, is about 
to be crushed by the falling rock, and the 
action is so immediate that Leigh Hunt 
finely compared it to “a bit of embodied 
lightning.” * 


* Wilkie introduced Haydon to Leigh Hunt, whom 
he found “ with his black, bushy hair, black eyes, pale 
face and ‘ nose of taste,’ as fine a specimen of a Lon- 
don editor as could be imagined. . . . We were nearly 
of an age, and he had an open, affectionate manner 
which was most engaging, and a literary laziness of 
poetical gossip, which to an artist’s mind was very im- 


| proving. At the time of our acquaintance he really 
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Wilkie, Fuseli, Sir George Beaumont, | half dead with cold, bewildered, and staring 


and Lord Mulgrave praised the picture 


highly, but the latter urged Haydon xot| 


to exhibit it at the Academy, and Sir 
George agreed that it would be better not 
to trust it to the hands of men ‘“ who had 
either failed in or had no feeiing for ideal 
art.” The dogged disinclination to take 
advice, which was one of the defects of 
Haydon’s qualities, showed itself at once. 
He persisted in sending the picture, which, 
after being hung by Fuseli’s order on the 
line in the “ Great Room,” was removed 
during his absence to the Octagon Room, 
“the lumber-room of the Academy.” It 
was the only historical picture in the ex- 
hibition ! 

Lord Mulgrave, who had paid Haydon 
what was then a very handsome sum for 
“‘Dentatus,” and intended the picture to 
“oive him a start,” was mortified, and the 
first seeds of disappointment and wrath 
with his brethren in authority were sown 
in Haydon’s breast. “I began to think I 
was under a curse, and doomed to remain 
so,” he writes. Lord Mulgrave, who saw 
how his young protégé was suffering, 
kindly sent him and Wilkie off on a sea- 
trip, after which Sir George Beaumont 
invited them to his beautiful seat, Coller- 
ton, where the two artists and the “ distin- 
guished amateur,” their host, were very 
happy, rising with the lark for painting 
competitions, and lingering on the stairs 
as they went up to bed to study the effect 
of candle-light on each others’ heads. 

Two years earlier Sir George had given 
Haydon a commission for a picture of 
Macbeth, and during this visit ‘ whole 
length” was fixed upon; but when the 
patron first saw the artist at work on it in 
town, he had misgivings as to the size. 
Then began a contest which Lord Mul- 
grave, at his own table, amiably but vainly 
strove to terminate. After the dinner- 
party, 

Up I went to my solitary painting-room, and 
putting the candle on the ground, dwelt on my 
picture in its advanced state. I mused onthe 
grooms heavy in slumber; the king sleeping 
in innocence; Macbeth striding in terror; the 
vast shadow of his listening wife — till getting 
inspired as midnight approached, I marched 
about the room in agitation and swore I would 
not yield. Full of the glory of resistance to 
injustice, I went to bed and fell asleep. In 


the night I awoke and found myself in my cast | 


|at the head of Niobe. 


The glitter of the 
moon awoke me, and ] became conscious that 
I had been walking in my sleep. 


“ Why did I not yield?” Haydon asked 
himself thirty years later, when, as his 
son remarks, “ good Sir George was safe 
in his tomb.” But he answers the ques- 
tion inthe same paragraph, “I had always 
a tendency to fight zt out.” 

In 1810 * Dentatus ” took the hundred- 
guinea prize offered by the directors of 
the British Gallery for the best historical 
picture. In the same year Haydon dis- 
sected a lioness, the principle of whose 
construction, he said, was “the greatest 
possible strength in the smallest possible 
space,” and all but killed a negro in ob- 
taining a perfect cast of his figure, turning 
every new investigation to the advantage 
of “ Macbeth.” All his creative enthu- 
siasm was needed to support him under 
the heavy blow he received when his 
father wrote to say that he was no longer 
able to contribute to his support. “ Here,” 
says poor Haydon, “began debt and 
obligation, out of which I never have been 
and never shall be extricated so long as | 
live.” 

In the same unfortunate year Haydon 
became a candidate for admission to the 
Academy. Hehad notasingle vote. Yet 
“ nothing could exceed my enthusiasm, my 
devotion, my fury of work, solitary, high- 
minded, trusting in God, glorying in my 
country’s honor.” 

The result of the unfortunate difference 
with Sir George Beaumont about “ Mac- 
beth ” was that on the completion of the 
picture in 1812 he offered a compromise 
which Haydon would not accept, and the 
picture — with £600 of debt incurred 
while it was being painted, £200 of it for 
rent — was left on the painter’s hands. 


Exasperated by the neglect of my family, 
tormented by the consciousness of debt, cut 
to the heart by the cruelty of Sir George, 
fearful of the severity of my Jandlord, and 
enraged at the insults from the Academy, I 
became furious. An attack on the Academy 
and its abominations darted into my head.* 
I began by refuting an article by Payne Knight 
on Barry in the Zdinburgh Review. . . . To 
expose the ignorance of a powerful patron, 





and to attack the Academy, would have been 
at any time the very worst and most impolitic 
thing on earth. I should have worked away 


room, where I must have been a long time, 


was, whether in privat? conversation or surrounded by 


his friends, in honesty of principle and unfailing love | 


of truth, in wit and fun, quotation and impromptu, one 
of the most delightful beings I ever knew.” 


| _* Mr. Frederic Haydon, in the memoir prefixed to 

his father’s ** Correspondence and Table Talk,”’ says 
| that this statement lays too much “tat Sir George’s 
| door,’ and that unquestionably the famous ‘‘ Three 
Letters”’ to the Examiner had been long meditated 
and deliberately planned. 
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and been quiet. My picture rose very high 
and was praised. The conduct of Sir George 
was severely handled. People of fashion were 
beginning to feel sympathy. .. . But no—I 
was unmanageable. 


It was the parting of the ways. At 
twenty-six Haydon decided his own fate 
and became an artistic Ishmael, with his 
hand more or less against every man, and 
many hands against him. 

Fuseli swore thathe was mad. Wiikie, 
“to uphold whose genius in the sincerity 
of my glowing heart I would have stood 
before a battery of blazing cannon and 
been blown to splinters,” shrank dismayed 
from his side. 

“TI made up my mind for the conflict, 
and at once ordered a larger canvas for 
another work.” 

About this time Haydon met his first 
London friend, Prince Hoare, in the Hay- 
market. He admitted the truth of what 
Haydon had written, but said, “ They will 
deny your talent and deprive you of work.” 
“ But if I produce a picture of such merit 
as cannot be denied, the public will carry 
me through.” ‘“ What are you going to 
paint?” “The Judgment of Solomon.” 


“Rubens and Raphael have both tried it.” 
I’ll tell the story 


“So much the better. 
better.” 

“* Macbeth ” was sent to the British Gal- 
lery to compete for the prize of three hun- 
dred guineas, on which Haydon had relied 
during his dispute with Beaumont. It 
was incontestably the best picture, but the 
directors dared not crown the efforts of 
the young rebel against constituted author- 
ity, so in their wisdom and justice they 
expended the prize money on buying for 
their own gallery a picture which had 
never competed at all! They sent each 
of the leading competitors a cheque for 
thirty guineas to cover their “ expenses.” 
Haydon of course indignantly returned 
his. 

Then he had to face the world, penni- 
less. “Leigh Hunt behaved nobly. He 
offered me always a plate at his table till 
‘Solomon’ was done.” His brother John 
lent Haydon £30. Then the landlord 
must be consulted. 


I called up Perkins and laid my desperate 
case before him. He was quite affected. I 
said, ‘‘ I’ll leave you if you wish it, but it will 
be a pity, will it not, not to finish such a be- 
ginning?’’ Perkins looked at the rubbing in, 
and muttered: ‘It’s a grand thing — how 
long will it be before it’s done, sir?’’ ‘* Two 
years.”? ‘* What, two years more, and no 
rent?’’ ‘Not a shilling.’? He rubbed his 


chin, and muttered: ‘‘I shouldn’t like ye to | 
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| go— it’s hard for both of us. But wiiat I say 
| is this, you always paid me when you could, 
and why shouldn’t you again when you are 
able ? ere’s my hand, sir ’’ (a great fat one 
it was!), ‘*I’ll give youtwo years more. And 
if this doesn’t sell ’’ (affecting to look severe), 
‘‘ why, we’ll consider what’s to be done. So 
don’t fret, sir, but work.’’ 


And work he did, with a fiery energy 
and determination which could not fail to 
leave its mark on the canvas. One of the 
few staunch adherents of the luckless 
“Macbeth ” was Hazlitt: — 


That interesting man, that singular mixture 
of friend and fiend, radical and critic, meta- 
physician, poet, and painter, on whose word 
no one could rely, on whose heart no one could 
calculate, and some of whose deductions he 
himself would try to explain in vain.* 


In 1813 Haydon’s father died, and Hay- 
don reaped no benefit from the business 
he was once intended to inherit. Mr. 
Frederic Haydon evidently thinks that 
“ Uncle Cobley,” who was on the spot, 
could have explained the reason. 

In the following January, when “ Solo- 
mon” was finished all but toning, the 
artist’s health broke down, and his eyes 
were so affected that he could see no 
longer. Adams the oculist arrived just as 
he was about to have the temporal artery 
opened by an apothecary. “If that’s dore 
he will be blind,” said Adams. “He 
wants stimulants, not depletion.” Haydon 
sent for a wine merchant, showed him the 
picture, and asked whether, after such an 
effort, he ought to be without the glass of 
wine his medical man had prescribed? 
“Certainly not,” said he, “I’ll send you 
two dozen. Pay me as soon as you Can, 
and recollect to drink success to ‘Solo- 
mon’ in the first glass.” 

West, the president of the hated Royal 
Academy, heard of the picture and called 
to see it. The old man looked long at the 
painting, 
and at the poor pale spectre of a painter, half 
starved, half blind, standing before him. 
‘* This is a work,’’ he said, in a low voice, 
‘‘which must not be forgotten ”’— and then 
he began tocry. After awhile he said: ‘* Do 
you want money?’’ ‘‘ Indeed I do.’”’ ‘*So 
do I,’’ replied West. ‘‘ They have stopped 


* The “Table Talk” for 1828 says: ** At a card- 
party at Charles Lamb’s, Hazlitt and Lamb’s brother 
got into a discussion as to whether Holbein’s coloring 
was as good as that of Vandyke. ... At length they 
became so excited that they upset the table and seized 
each other by the throat. In the struggle Hazlitt got 
a black eye; but when the combatants were parted, 
Hazlitt turned to Talfourd, who was offering his aid, 
and said: ‘You need not trouble yourself, sir. I do 
not mind a blow, sir. Nothing affects me but an ad- 





stract ideal’** 
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my income from the king, but Fauntleroy is ' 
now arranging an advance, and if I succeed, 
my young friend, you shall hear from me. 
Don’t be cast down.’’ In the course of the 
day he sent Haydon £15. 


“ Solomon ” was triumphantly exhibited | 
at the Water-Color Society’s Rooms, in 
Spring Gardens, and sold for seven hun- 
dred guineas. 

It was time. Haydon had had no com- 
mission for four years, and everything for 
which a shilling could be obtained had 
been pledged or parted with to procure 
the “potatoes and salt” on which he 
lived. 

Sir George Beaumont held out his hand 
in the gallery, saying, ‘“‘ Haydon, I am as- 
tonished.” Lord Mulgrave said, “ You 
dine with us to-night, of course.” Calcott 
assured him that no people had a higher 
respect for his talent than the Academi- 
cians! 

Then, with Wilkie, who had been for- 
given in the hour of victory, Haydon 
started on his first foreign tour. 


At that time [he says] — ‘‘ 1814 — every 
step in Paris excited mighty associations, 
There was in everything a look of gilded 
slavery and bloody splendor, a tripping grace 
in the women, a ragged blackguardism in the 
men, and a polished fierceness in the soldiers 
which distinguished Paris as the capital of a 
people who combine more inconsistent vices 
and virtues than any other people on the 
earth. 


In Paris human life was, he says, “a 
matter of farce.” Women and children 
were playing battledore and shuttlecock 
before the morgue, where two dead bodies 
were exposed. Whenever the shuttlecock 
fell they ran in, gratified their morbid 
curiosity, and then resumed their game. 


And yet everything, however abominable, 
was done by the women with such grace and 
sweetness that residence among them would 
soon have rendered me as insensible as them- 
selves. 


Haydon’s artist eye delighted in the 
extraordinary scenes, shifting as rapidly 
as the pieces of a kaleidoscope, to be ob- 
served in Paris at that period. 


The Rue St. Honoré was the most wonder- 
ful sight. Don Cossack chiefs loosely clothed 
and moving as their horses moved; the half- 
clad savage Cossack horseman, his belt stuck 
full of pistols and watches, crouched up 
on a little ragged-maned, ill-bred, half-white 
shaggy pony; the Russian Imperial Guards- 
man pinched in at the waist like a wasp, 
striding along like a giant, with an air of vic- 
tory that made every Frenchman curse within 
his teeth as he passed him; the English offi- | 
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cer, with boyish face and broad shoulders; 
the heavy Austrian; the natty Prussian; and 
now and then a Bashkir Tartar in the ancient 
Phrygian cap, with bow and arrows and chain 
armor, gazing about from his horse, in the 
midst of black-eyed grisettes, Jews, Turks, 
and Christians from all countries in Europe 
and Asia. It was a pageant that kept one 
staring, musing, and bewildered from morning 
till night. 


Haydon and Wilkie went everywhere, 
and, so far as their knowledge of the lan- 
guage permitted, talked to every one. 
They observed “ the look of blasted glory 
in the remnant of Napoleon’s army,” and 
marvelled at French political ignorance. 
An old priest, after saying how charmed 
he was that England and France were 
friends again, ‘“ hoped, with an insinuating 
smile, we had not been much injured in 
the contest ;” a fine young man at one of 
the inns anxiously inquired if Napoleon 
had conquered at Moscow; a French gen- 
tleman asked Haydon in whose possession 
St. Domingo was! Everywhere Napoleon 
was called “ Bon général, mais mauvais 
souverain.” “They cursed him,” says 
Haydon, “as an emperor, and adored him 
in the field.” The two young artists vis- 
ited Malmaison, where Joséphine had just 
died; Rambouillet, where an old servant 
spoke with affection of Marie Louise, and 
said that for the last six days there she 
scarcely touched food, but walked about 
the grounds incessantly, absorbed in grief. 
The rocking-horse and playthings of the 
king of Rome were lying about the garden. 
Prisons, picture-galleries, hospitals — all 
were explored, and all bore traces of the 
convulsion through which France had so 
lately passed. At Vincennes Haydon was 
roused from his meditations beside the 
ditch in which D’Enghien was shot, to. 
help the governor and his two sons to cap- 
ture a jackdaw which had got up one of the 
chimneys! 

In the Louvre, filled with people of all 
nations, Haydon asked his friend, “ Now, 
Wilkie, suppose you did not know any 
nation present, what would be your im- 
pression from the look of the English?” 
Wilkie contemplated for a moment their 
sedate, respectable appearance beside the 
French and Russians, and replied, “ Dear, 
dear, they just look as if they had a bal- 
ance at their bankers!” 

In 1815 Haydon, to his intense delight, 
got permission to take casts from some of 
the Elgin Marbles, about the value and 
authenticity of which opinion was still 
divided : — 


I was in the clouds! My Theseus and 
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Ilissus were come home with all my frag- 
ments, and I walked about glorying.... 
Crowds came to see them, and in the midst 
of my glory who should make his appearance 
but Canova! 


The great sculptor endorsed all Hay- 
don’s enthusiasm for the classic relics, 
and, which perhaps hardly pleased him 
more, expressed great admiration for the 
work on which the artist was then engaged 
— “Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem.” 

Soon after Canova’s visit a committee 
was appointed to inquire into the merits 
of the Elgin Marbles, with a view to their 
purchase by the government. The com- 
mittee was so well understood to be hostile 
to the project that the king of Bavaria 
lodged £30,000 with his London agents to 
secure the Marbles as soon as it should 
rise. Lord Elgin named four friends as 
witnesses, including Haydon, who was 
never called. On this he wrote a letter to 
the Champion and the Examiner, “On 
the Judgment of Connoisseurs being pre- 
ferred to that of Professional Men,” which, 
says his son, 

Set all London by the ears. For depth 
and fervor, and bold and bitter truth, it sur- 
passed anything Haydon had written or 
spoken previously. . . . It fell like a shell in 
the midst of the committee. . . . But its force 
and home-truths gave the deepest offence, and 
were never forgiven by the nobility. ‘It has 
saved the Marbles,’’ said Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, ‘but it will ruin Haydon.” It did 
both. It was translated into French, Italian, 
and German, and spread all over the conti- 
nent. Goethe was delighted with it. Dan- 
necker showed it with pride to Lord Elgin at 
Dresden. A copy of it was found in the 
Magliabecchian Library at Florence. 


But Lord Mulgrave was furious. He 
had at that moment a plan before the In- 
stitution for the artist’s benefit, and he said 
to a friend, “ What the is Haydon 
about? Here have I been planning to get 
him a handsome income for three years 
and send him to Italy, and out comes this 
indiscreet and abominable letter!” 

Haydon was five years engaged on his 
“Entry into Jerusalem,” and during this 
time he was almost entirely supported by 
friends and money-lenders. His son says 
that he reproached himself acutely in 
after life for not having taken the advice 
of Sir George Beaumont and other friends 
and patrons who were very liberally aiding 
him (Mr. Harman to the amount of 
£1,000), and painted portraits and small 
salable works which might have secured 
him an independence. Butit was not pos- 
sible to him to give up his great ideals, 
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|and he had to choose between the two 
|careers, They were quite incompatible. 
| Moreover, he had to take the greatest care 
of his sight, which was so weak that for 
two years out of the five he could not 
paint at all, and even had to dictate his 
letters. He was also busy with his school, 
which was joined by the two elder Land- 
seers, Harvey, Lauer, and Bewick. His 
poorer pupils he taught gratuitously.* 

However poor in purse at this time, 
Haydon was rich in friends. Wordsworth 
addressed to him the fine triad of sonnets 
on “Creative Art;” Keats, to whom Hay- 
don ascribes “an inward look, perfectly 
divine, like a Delphian priestess who sees 
visions,” associated him with Wordsworth 
and Leigh Hunt in the noble lines begin- 
ning, 

Great spirits now on earth are sojourning. 


At Leigh Hunt’s table Haydon once 
saw Shelley — “a hectic, spare, weakly 
yet intellectual-looking creature, carving a 
bit of brocoli on his plate as if it were the 
substantial wing of achicken.” Lamband 
Wordsworth met at Haydon’s rooms (it 
was there that the memorable interview 
with “the comptroller of stamps” took 
place), and “ Lamb’s fun in the midst of 
Wordsworth’s solemn intonations of ora- 
tory was like the sarcasm and wit of the 
Fool in the intervals of Lear’s passion.” 
**One of my pleasantest and most con- 
stant correspondents at this time,” writes 
Haydon, “and one of my truest and kind- 
est friends, now and always, was Mary 
Russell Mitford. God bless her warm 
heart!” 

And a more dominating feeling than 
friendship, though that with him had some- 
thing of the exacting and jealous ardor of 
passion, was now to take possession of 
the artist : — 


Love at first sight, new born and heir to all. 


Calling one day with Maria Foote ona 
lady with whom she wished to leave a let- 
ter, Haydon followed her into a small 
drawing-room — “and in one instant the 
loveliest face that was ever created since 
God made Eve smiled gently at my ap- 
proach. On the sofa lay a dying man, a 
boy about two years old by his side.” 
These were Haydon’s future wife, her 
husband and son. The impression so 
suddenly made was ineffaceable. Haydon 


* Horace Smith alludes to Haydon’s weak sight and 
his school in one of his amusing letters: ** Take care 
of your twinklers, and tell your landlord, if he give you 
such another notice to quit, you are determined not to 
wink at it, for it not only offends you, but your pupils! ”” 
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returned to the street after seeing Miss 
Foote home, and watched the windows in 
the hope of catching another glimpse of 
the face that haunted him. He paid one 
of the neighbors for permission to “sit 
concealed and look for her coming out.” 
He contrived to pursue the acquaintance, 
to advise the girl-widow as to the educa- 
tion of her two children, and later to form 
an engagement, which ended in marriage 
in 1821. 

‘¢ Jerusalem ” was finished in 1820, and 
Haydon took the Great Room at the Egyp- 
tian Hall for a year, at a rent of £300, in 
whick to exhibit it. Three Life Guards- 
men carried it there, rolled up, on their 
shoulders, and were “as nervous as in- 
fants,” Haydon says, about hanging it; 
but at last it was done by machinery. 
Then came a hitch in the most important 
part of all the machinery — the financial ! 
Thomas Hope, Watson Taylor, and Mr. 
Coutts (applied to through his wife, whom 
Haydon had known when Harriet Mellon) 
had liberally assisted the artist while the 
picture was in progress ; Sir George Beau- 
mont sent £30 for the expense of moving. 
But “now, with upholsterers, journey- 
men, and soldiers in full work, the picture 
up and looking gloriously, everybody wait- 
ing for the word of command to buy hang- 
ings and begin fittings... there was a 
halt. Sir George’s gift was gone.” 

Haydon rushed to Coutts’s Bank and 
explained his dilemma to Sir E, Antrobus 
and Mr. Majoribanks. “How much do 
you want?” “Why, fifty pounds would 
do.” ‘ You shall have it,” said both. 
‘Give us your note.” 

I never [says poor Haydon] wrote “‘ I prom- 
ise to pay’ with such inspired fury before ! 
I went off and bought all the fittings wanted 
of the right color (purple-brown), galloped 
back to the Egyptian Hall, where whispers 
were beginning to be heard. Sammons, 
though six feet three in height, was like a 
child in a fright. Bullock was looking at the 
picture with the air of a landlord who scented 
no rent. Binns, the upholsterer, was half 
suspicious. But my appearance with my 
mouth clenched five times fiercer than ever, 
my stamping walk, my thundering voice, put 
fire into all. 
cleared away and bustled, fittings were tearing 
right and left, while I mounted the ladder, 
palette in hand, ordered the door to be locked, 
and let fly at the foreground figures with a 
brush brimming with asphaltum and oil. 


At the private view the room was 
crammed. “All the ministers and their 
ladies, all the foreign ambassadors, all the 
bishops, all the beauties, all the geniuses 
in town were invited and came.” Most 


| 


Women began to sew, boys | 


| it could also be exquisitely sweet in praise. 
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parts of the picture had their admirers; 
the Persian ambassador said loudly, “I 
like the elbow of soldier.” The penitent 
girl, the Samaritan woman, the heads 
drawn from Wordsworth, Newton, and 
Voltaire, all were amply praised; but 
there was uncertainty about the chief fig- 
ure, which was “ unorthodox.” 


Everybody seemed afraid, when in walked, 
with all the dignity of her majestic presence, 
Mrs. Siddons, like a Ceres or a Juno. The 
whole room remained dead silent, and allowed 
her to think. After a few moments Sir 
George Beaumont, who was extremely anx- 
ious, said in a very delicate manner: ‘‘ How 
do you like the Christ?’’ After a moment, 
in a deep, loud, tragic tone she said: ‘It is 
completely successful.’’ * 


It was. The great actress’s fiat settled 
the question. Aclear profit of £1,298 2s. 
was made on its exhibition in London. 
But alas! every penny was mortgaged. 

Haydon then took his picture to Edin- 
burgh, where Sir William Allan, Sir 
Walter Scott, and Lockhart, with his 
“melancholy and Spanish head,” were 
the first to welcome him. “ Christopher 
North ” gave a large party in his honor. 


Wilson looked like a fine Sandwich Islander 
who had been educated in the Highlands. 
His light hair, deep sea-blue eyes, tall, ath- 
letic figure, and hearty hand-grasp, his eager- 
ness in debate, his violent passions, great 
genius, and irregular habits, rendered him a 
formidable partisan, a furious enemy, and an 
ardent friend. 


But, amidst all this homage from the 
great and gifted, Haydon received no finer 
compliment than one paid unconsciously 
in the guise of a rebuke. At Glasgow 
Haydon one day went into the room in 
which the picture was being exhibited, 
“ to see how it was doing.” An old Scotch- 
man, quite unaware to whom he was speak- 
ing, approached him and said sternly: 
“ ] think you should take your hat off, in 
sic an awfu’ presence.” 


* The “ bitter tongue” of Rogers was notorious, but 
After 
looking long at this picture he said: ‘* When all the 
figures get up to walk away, I beg leave to secure the 
little girl in the foreground.” 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE ROAD FROM MASHOONALAND. 


THAT the country occupied by the 
Chartered Company has a possible future 
before it if it has an outlet, is a fact that 
its most vehement detractors cannot alto- 
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gether deny. Gold is there; whether in 
large or small quantities, whether payable 
or unpayable, is a matter which can only 
be decided by years of careful prospecting 
and sinking of shafts, not by hasty scratch- 
ing on the surface, or the verdict of so- 
called “experts” after a hurried visit; 
that gold was there is also certain from 
the vast acres of overturned alluvial soil 
and countless shafts sunk in remote antiq- 
uity. But to carry out what is necessary 
for this possible future development, or 
perhaps, to speak more correctly, resusci- 
tation of this country, an easy access is 
indispensable. 

Having entered the country by the 
weary wagon-road through Bechuanaland, 
and having left it by the now somewhat 
arduous Pungwe route, I can confidently 
affirm that this latter is the only possible 
one, and I now propose to describe it as 
it at present exists, feeling sure that in 
years to come, when the railway hurries 
the traveller up to Umtali, when the ven- 
omous ¢se¢se-fly no longer destroys all 
transport animals, when lions cease to 
roar at night, and the game has retired to 
a respectful distance, a back glimpse at 
the early days of this route will be histor- 
ically interesting. 

Umtali is the natural land terminus of 
this route, as Beira is its legitimate port. 
Umtali, so called from a rivulet which 
flows below it, is now a scattered commu- 
nity of huts, shortly to be brought together 
in a “ township” at a more favorable spot 
about five miles distant from the present 
site, which township the British South 
Africa Company hope to call Manica, and 
to make the capital of that portion of 
Manicaland which they so dexterously, to 
use an Africander term, “jumped” from 
the Portuguese. Of all their camps Um- 
tali is the most favorably situated, enjoy- 
ing delicious air, an immunity from swamps 
and fevers, lovely views, and many flowers. 
On the ridge, where the camp huts now 
stand exposed to the violent and prevail- 
ing blasts of the south-east winds, which 
descend in furious gusts from the sur- 
rounding mountains, stand also the guns 
taken from the Portuguese, nine in all, 
and presenting a formidable enough ap- 
pearance, until you learn that they are 
useless at present, as the pins were ab- 
stracted before capture. Far away on the 
hill slopes are the huts of the original 
settlers; the bishop’s palace, likewise a 
daub hut standing in the midst of a goodly 
mission farm. The hospital, with the 
sisters’ huts, crowns another eminence, 
and the newly made fort crowns the highest 
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point, from which glorious views can be 
obtained over the sea of Manica moun- 
tains, the rich red soil and green vegeta- 
tion, a pleasant change to the eye after 
the everlasting grey granite opjes of 
Mashoonaland and its uniform vegetation. 

Of ancient Portuguese remains there 
are several in the neighborhood of the 
Umtali forts, where centuries ago the pio- 
neers held their own for a while against 
native aggression; to-day, if you dine at 
the officers’ mess at Umtali, you find evi- 
dences of Portugal of another nature. 
You sit on Portuguese chairs and feed off 
Portuguese plates obtained from the loot 
of the store at Massi Kessi ; and when the 
governor of that district came to pay an 
amicable visit to the governor of Umtali, 
there was nothing to seat him on save his 
own chairs, nothing to feed him on save 
his own plates, and nothing to give him to 
eat save his own tinned meats. But Por- 
tuguese politeness rose to the occasion, 
and no remarks were made. 

Crossing a stream below the fort you 
find yourself amidst a collection of cir- 
cular daub huts and stores, on either side 
of what a facetious butcher, who deals 
largely in tough old transport oxen, has 
termed in his advertisement “ Main 
Street.” Here you may pay enormous 
prices for the barest necessities of life, 
and you may drink at old Angus’s bar a 
glass of whiskey for the price at which you 
could get a bottle in England. Scotch is 
the prevailing accent here, and I think the 
greatest gainers out of Mashoonaland, in 
this the first year of its existence, are those 
canny traders who have loaded wagons 
with jams and drink, and sold them at 
fabulous prices to hungry troopers and 
thirsty prospectors. Old Angus is a typ- 
ical specimen of this class, a sandy-haired 
little Scotchman, well up in colonial ways, 
who keeps two huts, in one of which eat- 
ing, drinking, and gossip are always to be 
found; whilst the other is divided into 
three bare cells, and is called an hotel. 

Such is the first Umtali, primitive and 
fascinating in its rawness. Even now 
many of the huts will be abandoned to 
the rats and the rain, while the founda- 
tions of a future Umtali of doubtful ex- 
pansion have been laid five miles away. 

Our journey from Umtali to Beira was 
one which required much forethought. 
Firstly, we had much luggage, which we 
did not wish to leave behind or bury on 
the way, as others had been obliged to 
do; secondly, my wife did not feel inclined 
to do the one hundred and eighty miles on 
foot, through heat and swamp, in tropical 
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Africa; and thirdly, the Kaffir bearers 
were scarce, and especially —at that sea- 
son of the year, when their fields wanted 
ploughing — apt to run away at awkward 
moments. So the services of the homely 
ass were brought into requisition. The 
ass would die of the fly-bite, every one 
told us, but not until it had deposited us 
safely in Beira. Consequently eleven 
asses were procured, and considered in 
the light of the railway tickets of the 
future, to be used and thrown away. It 
seemed horribly cruel, I must admit, to 
condemn eleven asses to a_ lingering 
death ; but then, what are animals made 
for but to lay down their lives to satisfy 
the appetites of man? and no society for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals as 
yet exists in Mashoonaland. 

A cart was constructed on two firm 
wheels, and was the wonder of its day. 
Eight donkeys were harnessed thereto, 
with gear made out of every imaginable 
scrap of material. Three donkeys trotted 
gaily by its side, to be brought into requi- 
sition in case of sore backs and other 
disasters; and one wet evening we de- 
spatched our hopeful cart with our bless- 
ing on its road to the coast. It would 
take three or four days getting by the 
wagon-road to Massi Kessi, whilst we 
could cross the mountains in one. So 


next morning, we on foot and the lady on 
horseback started by the mountain road 
for Massi Kessi, and got there as evening 


was coming on. A good walk in any of 
the mountainous districts of the British 
Isles would have been just the same. A 
drenching mist obscured every vision, the 
paths were slippery and uneven; occa- 
sionally a glimpse at a stream with bananas 
waving in the mist, or at a Kaffir kraal, 
would dispel the homelike illusion and 
bring us back to Africa again. Towards 
evening the aggravating mist cleared away, 
and gave us a splendid panorama of the 
surrounding mountains as we approached 
Massi Kessi, and entered the splendid 
valley of the river Revwe. Here we walked 
for miles over ground which had been 
worked for alluvial gold in the olden days, 
the soil being honeycombed with deep 
holes, and presenting the appearance of a 
ploughed field with circular furrows. 
Certainly the Portuguese, or rather the 
Mozambique Company are to be congrat- 
ulated on the possession of such a para- 
dise as this Revwe valley —fertile in soil, 
rich in water, glorious in its views over 
forest-clad mountains; and it is not to 
be wondered at that they keenly resented 
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Kessi and its neighborhood are rich in 
reminiscences of the Portuguese past; the 
new fort where the new company has its 
store was built out of the remains of an 
old Portuguese fort, around which you may 
still pick up fragments of Nankin porce- 
lain, relics of those days, now long since 
gone by, when the Portuguese of Africa, 
India, and the Persian Gulf lived in the lap 
of luxury, and fed off porcelain brought 
by their trading ships from China. Higher 
up in the mountain valleys are forts and 
roads constructed during this occupation 
of the country. Portuguese historians, 
De Barros, Dos Santos, and others, tell 
us of those days when, at Luanze, Bucutis, 
and Massapa, the Portuguese traders had 
factories, missions, churches, and traded 
for gold with the natives; as in the Per- 
sian Gulf, as in Goa and elsewhere, the 
Portuguese influence vanished in East 
Africa after her union with Spain and the 
consequent drafting-off of her soldiers to 
the wars in Flanders; barely a phantom 
of her former power remained to her in 
the province of Mozambique. A few futile 
expeditions under Barreto, Fernandez, and 
others, were destroyed either by the na- 
tives or by fever. But the final blow to 
the Portuguese colony at Massi Kessi 
came in 1832, when one of the many hordes 
of Zulus invaded the Mozambique terri- 
tories under a chief Carongwe. The na- 
tives brought their cattle to be protected 
by the governor of Massi Kessi which the 
Zulus at once demanded, but the governor 
refused to give them up and a desperate 
siege ensued, and when lead failed for 
bullets they actually used balls made out 
of gold nuggets, but the water supply 
failed and resistance was impossible, the 
governor, garrison, priests, and merchants 
were all massacred. After this the inland 
country was practically abandoned to the 
savages. Old treaties existed but were 
not renewed; lethargy seemed to have 
taken entire possession of the few remain- 
ing Portuguese who were left there, a 
lethargy from which they were rudely 
awakened by the advent of the Chartered 
Company. What better argument do we 
want for the re-occupation of this country 
by a more enterprising race than these 
forts abandoned and in ruins, and the 
treaties with savage chiefs long since 
neglected —consigned to the national 
archives? 

The tradition of good living is still 
maintained by the Portuguese officials at 
Massi Kessi. Never saw I a greater con- 
trast in seventeen miles than that afforded 


the temporary appropriation of it. Massi | by the fare provided at the British camp at 
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Umtali, and that placed before us by the 
kind Portuguese commandant at Massi 
Kessi, where we had six courses of meat 
and excellent wines, and other unwonted 
luxuries. They have farms for vegetables 
and many a head of cattle around; they 
have their natives under complete control, 
and make them work; they build large, 
roomy huts, but the commandant’s apolo- 
gies because we had to sit on wooden 
boxes, not on chairs, made us blush, for 
we knew that the said chairs were there 
once, but now were gracing the British 
mess-room at Umtali. 

When speaking of roughing it in the 
interior, the want of food and the neces- 
saries of life, Commandant Béthencourt 
was slightly sarcastic. “What strange 
people you English are to undergo such 
hardships,” he said. “We Portuguese 
might, perhaps, do so for our country, but 
for a company — never!” 

Now we started in good earnest for the 
coast, refreshed by our three days’ rest at 
Massi Kessi under the hospitable roof of 
the Portuguese ; our cart had arrived, and 
our eleven donkeys and men looked fit, 
despite the evil road they had had to 
traverse, 

Two roads from here were open to us 
to Beira—one by the Pungwe, the other 
by the Buzi River. We hesitated some- 
what in our choice, as the latter, we were 
told, was less swampy, and the fertile dis- 
trict of Umliwane would have interested 
us — for they grow there the best tobacco 
in these parts, and the prospects for agri- 
cultural purposes, they told us, are bril- 
liant; but as the season was growing late, 
and the rains might come on any day, we 
decided on taking the quicker and more 
frequented route. Moreover, we were 
anxious to witness for ourselves the result 
of the calamities which had befallen 
Messrs, Heany and Johnson on their pio- 
neer route, and to form our own opinion 
as to the possibility of using it in the 
future. 

Our first halt was at the Mineni River, 
a tributary of the Revwe, after an easy 
journey, broken only by the upsetting of 
our cart when we least expected it, an ac- 
cident which occurred for the first and 
only time. The Mineni is a rapid stream, 
flanked by rich tropical vegetation, with 
graceful bamboos and lovely ferns over- 
hanging the water ; it supplied a deficiency 
we had long felt in Mashoonaland scenery, 
namely, water in conjunction with moun- 
tains and rich vegetation. The greens are 
peculiarly vivid here, and the red young 
leaves of some of the trees give the ap- 
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pearance of autumnal tints, and form a 
feature peculiar to African landscape. In 
its rocky bed we dared to bathe without 
fear of crocodiles, an ever present terror 
to those who venture into the sluggish, 
sandy pools of eastern Africa; not that 
one ever does come across any authentic 
stories of a death from a crocodile, but the 
dread is sufficient to spoil the bath. 

Messrs. Heany and Johnson undoubt- 
edly did good work in preparing their 
road, and we probably are the only people 
who are devoutly thankful to them for it, 
for ours is the only wheeled vehicle which 
has traversed it in its entirety since the 
single pioneer coach went up to Umtali, 
after infinite difficulty and weeks of disas- 
ter, with such sorry tales of fever, fly, and 
swamp, that no wagons have since ven- 
tured to repeat the experiment. The trees 
which they had cut down, and the culverts 
which they had made over the dongas, as- 
sisted us materially, and we stepped along 
our road right merrily. 

The further we went the more reason 
we had to be thankful for our frail cart 
and homely asses. Others we passed in 
dire distress, whose bearers had deserted 
them and who could not replace them; 
we overtook one party holding solemn 
conclave as to what they should throw 
away, what they should bury, and what 
they could possibly manage to take with 
them. Boxes, containing liquor, clothes, 
and other commodities which can be dis- 
pensed with are frequently found on the 
road, telling their tale of desertion by bear- 
ers, and the acute misery of their former 
owners. 

He who first started the evil plan of pay- 
ing these dark bearers in advance ought 
forever to be held up to public obloquy. 
The Kaffir, doubtless, has been often 
cheated by the white man, for many un- 
scrupulous individuals have traversed this 
road from Umtali to Beira, and the negro 
was wise in his generation when he insisted 
on prepayment before undertaking the 
journey; but now he has too dangerous an 
opportunity for retaliation, of which he 
takes frequent advantage, and many are 
the cases of desertion at awkward points. 
A white man, stricken with fever, had to 
pay his bearers over and over again before 
he could persuade them to go on; the sis- 
ters on their way to Umtali were deserted 
at Chimoia; and at the season of the year 
when the fields are to be ploughed, the 
Kaffirs develop a still greater tendency to 
this unscrupulous behavior. 

The Portuguese manage their affairs 
far better than we do; troops of so-called 
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convicts are shipped from their West 
African provinces to those on the east 
coast, and wice versd, so that in both 
places they have ready-made slaves to 
carry their baggage and their mashi/is, or 
travelling hammocks. The word of the 
Portuguese is law with their black sub- 
jects, whereas the unfortunate Englishman 
has to pay twenty-five shillings or £2 for 
a bearer, who will carry sixty pounds, but 
will desert when the fancy takes him. 
Furthermore, the Englishman dare not 
treat his nigger as he deserves; if he did, 
he would be had up at once before the 
Portuguese magistrates, and be sure to get 
the worst of it. Before the Pungwe route 
can be made available, even for the light- 
est traffic, this order of things must cease. 
The native bearer is undoubtedly a fine 
specimen of humanity. He will carry on 
his head weights of surprising size, which 
it requires two men to lift up to its exalted 
position; he runs along at a rapid pace, 
and does his twenty-five to thirty miles a 
day with infinite ease; and if the deser- 
tion and payment question were settled, 
there would not be so many thousands of 
pounds’ worth of valuable stuff spoiling at 
Beira, and much wanted at Umtali. Each | 
chief ought to be compelled to supply a 
fixed number of bearers at a fixed tariff, 
and cases of desertion should be severely 
punished. But the way to bring this 
about is not clear as yet, for the Portu- 
guese do not wish it, and to the British 
mind this form of compulsory labor might 
savor too much of slavery. 

With our cart we did eighteen and 
twenty miles a day; quite far enough for 
the pedestrian in this warm climate. The 
first hour’s walk, from 6 to 7 A.M., was 
always delicious, before the full power of 
the sun was felt; the rest of the day was 
atrociously hot, especially when our road 
led us through steaming tropical forests 
and rank vegetation. Luckily for us, at 
this season of the year the long grass in 
the open ve/dt was all burnt, and the sti- 
fling experience of walking through eight 
or ten feet of grass and getting no view 
whatsoever was spared us. 

The provision of shade for our midday 
halts was always precarious. African 
trees have the reputation of giving as little 
shade as possible, and this we found to be 
invariably the case. Luckily, water is 
everywhere abundant, and we could as- 
suage our thirst with copious cups of tea. 

The native kraals on this road are highly 
uninteresting ; the inhabitants are wanting 
altogether in the artistic tendencies dis- 
played in Mashoonalaad, which shows 
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itself in carved knives, snuff-boxes, and 
weapons. Achief named Bandula occu- 
pies a commanding position on a high 
range which we passed on our left, at the 
foot of which flows a stream, called the 
Lopazi, which delighted us with its views 
over the Inyangombwe Mountains, and 
offended us with its swampy banks, where 
the frogs croaked with voices not unlike 
those of our rooks in tone and in loud- 
ness. 

Chimoia’s kraal is a sort of half-way 
halt, where all wagons are now left before 
entering the much-dreaded “ fly-belt,” and 
here my wife reluctantly abandoned her 
horse, and transferred herself and her sad- 
dle to the back of one of the three loose 
asses which accompanied our cart. Most 
people have two or three asses in their 
train, for fear of being utterly helpless in 
case of the desertion of their blacks, and 
all are prepared for the ultimate demise of 
the animals, either by the violeuce of some 
lion or the bite of the fly. One ass at 
Chimoia’s distinguished itself by seizing 
its master’s sugar-bag, and consuming it 
and its contents with all the greater avidity 
when the master and his stick turned up. 
All laughed, but those who had experi- 
enced the calamity of being without sugar 
in this land felt deep compassion for the 
victim. 

Chimoia’s is a scattered kraal, poor and 
destitute, consisting of clusters of round 
huts with low eaves, and doors through 
which one has to crawl on hands and 
knees. We could get no meal there, as 
every one had told us we should, and when 
we talked over our supplies, the faces of 
our men grew long and anxious. Indeed, 
if it had not been for the kindness of 
other white men whom we met on our way 
down, famine would have been added to 
our other discomforts; but good fellow- 
ship and spontaneous liberality are the 
characteristics of all those Englishmen 
who have been up country, and at one time 
or another have known what it is to be 
without food. At Chimoia’s kraal ends 
the pleasant traffic in beads and cloth, 
which for months past had kept our money 
in our pockets; here a rupee is asked for 
every commodity, and some day surpris- 
ing hoards of these coins will be found in 
the Kaffir kraals near the coast; for they 
never spend them, neither do they wear 
them as ornaments, and it is a marvel to 
every one what they do with them. The 
vegetation is very fine around Chimoia’s, 
and the land appears wonderfully fertile. 
On the top of a strangely serrated ridge 
of mountains behind the village is a de- 
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serted Portuguese fort, and a flagstaff 
without an ensign. 

Beyond Chimoia’s the streams grow 
more sluggish, and emit more foetid odors, 
suggestive of fevers. Ragged-leaved ba- 
nanas, bamboos, and tree-ferns luxuriate 
in all these streams, which work their way 
in deep channels, or dongas, across the 
level country. The fall is scarcely per- 
ceptible, and the long, flat beit which gir- 
dles Africa is entered, the much-dreaded 
low veld¢t teeming with swamps, game, and 
tsetse-fly. At one time you are walking 
through a forest of bamboos which make 
graceful arches overhead with their long 
canes, and recall pictures of Japan; at an- 
other time you go through palm forests, 
and then comes a stretch of burning open 
country; and at night, we heard the lions 
roar for the first time. We lighted huge 
camp-fires and trembled for the safety of 
our eleven donkeys, a species of animal 
for which lions are supposed to have a 
particular predilection. 

Mandigo’s kraal is twenty-four miles 
from Chimoia’s, and to us was equally un- 
interesting and equally unproductive of 
the much-needed supplies. Some say the 
fly only begins here; certainly we saw 
none ourselves till after Mandigo’s, and 
from there to Sarmento we saw plenty of 
it. The tsetse-fly is grey, about the size 
of an ordinary horse-fly, with crossed 
wings. Our donkeys, poor things, got 
many bites, and we felt grieved at their 
prospective deaths. We provided them 
with the only remedy of which we could 
hear, namely, a handful of salt every night, 
but how this is supposed to act in counter- 
acting the bite of a fly I am ata loss to 
imagine. 

Ample evidence of the deadliness of 
this venomous insect is seen on the road- 
side. Dozens of wagons lie rotting in the 
veldt, bearing melancholy testimony to 
the failure of Messrs. Heany and John- 
son’s pioneer scheme. Everywhere lie 
the bleaching bones of the oxen which 
dragged the wagons ; and at Mandigo’s is 
an empty hut filled to overflowing with the 
skins of these animals, awaiting the fur- 


ther development of the Pungwe traffic, | 
to be converted into ropes, or reims, as | 


they are usually termed in South Africa. 
Fully £2,000 worth of wagons, we calcu- 
lated, we passed along during one day’s 
march, lying on the veldt, ghost-like, as 
after a battle. Then there are Scotch 
carts of more or less value, and a hind- 
some Cape cart, which Mr. Rhodes had 
to abandon on his way up to Mashoona- 
land, and which contains in the box-seat 


|an unused bottle, calling itself “anti-fly 
| mixture,” an ironical comment on the sit- 
uation; and at Sarmento itself, a Portu- 
guese settlement on the banks of the 
Pungwe, two handsome coaches, made 
expressly in New Hampshire, America, 
for the occasion, lie deserted near the 
Portuguese huts. They are richly painted 
with arabesques and pictures on the pan- 
els; “* Pungwe route to Mashoonaland ” is 
written thereon in letters of gold. The 
comfortable cushions inside are being 
moth-eaten, and the approaching rains wil} 
complete the ruin of these handsome but 
ill-fated vehicles. Meanwhile the Portu- 
guese stand by and laugh at the discom- 
fiture of their British rivals in the thirst 
for gold. Even the signboard, with * To 
Mashoonaland ” inscribed on it, is in its 
place; and all this elaborate preparation 
for the pioneer route has been rendered 
abortive by that venomous little insect, 
the tsetse-fly. 

The river Pungwe is imposing at Sar- 
mento, its bed being nearly two hundred 
yards across, and the view of the reaches 
up and down from the hut where the Por- 
tuguese governor has his meals a/ fresco is 
fairly striking ; but the Pungwe is impos- 
ing nowhere else, where we saw it, being 
a filthy, muddy stream, flowing between 
mangrove swamps, relieved occasionally 
by a tall palm and villages on piles; the 
surroundings are perfectly flat, and its re- 
pulsive waters were, until lately, plied only 
by the tree canoes, the “ dug-outs ” of the 
natives. Crocodile and hippopotami revel 
in its muddy waters, and on its banks game 
is abundant enough to satisfy the most 
ardent sportsman. Deer of every con- 
ceivable species are still to be seen quietly 
grazing within shot of the road; bullidion, 
zebras, lions, hyenas, wild pigs, nay, even 
the elephant, may be found in this corner 
of the world. Disappointed as the sports- 
man may have been with the results of his 
exploits in Mashoonaland and the high 
veldt, he will be amply rewarded for the 
fatigues of his journey to Beira, by finding 
himself in a country which would appear 
to produce all the kinds of game that came 
to Adam for their names. One herd of 
zebra, numbering about fifty, stood staring 
at us so long, at a distance of not more 
than a hundred yards, that we were able 
to photograph them twice. The flesh of 
the zebra is eatable, and we, with our lim- 
ited larder, greatly enjoyed a zebra steak 
when one was shot. A little further on a 
gnu, or blue hartebeest, as the Dutchmen 
| call it, stood and contemplated us with 
| almost as much curiosity as we manifested 
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at seeing him so near our path. But for 
my part, no amount of game or quaint 
tropical sights would compensate for the 
agonies of the walk from Sarmento to 
Mapanda’s, across the shadeless, burning 
plain, beneath a torrid, scorching sun. 
Now and again we got shelter from the 
burning rays beneath the wild date-palms, 
a very pleasing feature in the landscape, 
with their green, feather-like leaves and 
bright orange stalks, covered with simi- 
larly colored fruit, contrasting well with 
the fan-palms and other trees with strange 
foliage. When ripe the fruit becomes 
dark brown, like the cultivated date; and 
though we ate quantities, we did not get 
very considerable satisfaction from the 
consumption. Then a few delightful mo- 
ments of repose would be passed by a 
sluggish stream, almost hidden by its rich 
jungle of shade; but on these last days 
of our long tramp we did not care to de- 
lay, but pushed on eagerly to reach the 
corrugated iron palaces of Mapanda, where 
we should find the river and the steamer. 
Mapanda’s is, indeed, a sorry place, with 
not a tree to give one shade, and only a 
store or two, built of that unsightly corru- 
gated iron so much beloved by the early 
colonists of South Africa, and a few daub 
huts. Itisa paradise only for those who 
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arrive weary and worn from the interior, 


and for the sportsman, as it affords him a 
pied-a-terre in the very midst of the land 
where “the deer and the antelope roam.” 
It enjoys, however, certain advantages on 
which it justly prides itself. Firstly, it is 
the only spot for miles around which is 
not under water when the floods are out; 
for the banks of the Pungwe are fairly high 
here. Secondly, the river is navigable up 
to here for small steamers, even in the 
driest season, and, uninviting though it is 
at present, Mapanda may have a future 
before it. 

We had three days to wait at Mapanda’s 
before the little steamer, Agnes, would 
come up to take us away, and these three 
days were not without their excitements. 

Three lions penetrated one night into 
the heart of the camp, and partially con- 
sumed three donkeys — not ours, we were 
thankful to say, but those of a wicked 
Polish Jew who had given infinite trouble 
to the English there, by causing an inno- 
cent Briton to be arrested by the Portu- 
guese, on a charge of theft; on which 
account he (the Jew) was well ducked in 
the Pungwe, and no one was sorry when 
the discriminating lions chose his donkeys 
for their meal; nay, many expressed a 
hope that the owner himself had formed 
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part of the banquet. The next night the 
three lions, which had been lurking dur- 
ing the day in the jungle by the river, 
came to visit us again, with a view to de- 
molishing what they and the vultures had 
left of the Hebrew’s donkeys ; one of the 
three visitors was shot, but he got away, 
and we heard no more of them. 

Opposite the British colony at Mapanda 
is a large island forty miles long by twenty 
at its widest; this island is formed by 
the Pungwe and a branch of the same 
known by the Kaffir name of Dingwe- 
Dingwe. The island is perfectly flat, cov- 
ered here and there with low brushwood 
and long grass; it abounds in game, and 
on it the chief Mapanda has his kraal, 
having removed thither when the English 
came to settle at his old one on the banks 
of the river. One day we devoted to vis- 
iting this kraal, performing part of the 
journey in a native canoe which we bor- 
rowed. It was merely the hollow stem of 
a large tree, which oscillated so much 
under our inexperienced hands that we 
momentarily expected it to upset and hand 
us over to the crocodiles ; so we effected 
a hasty landing in the swampy jungle and 
proceeded on foot. 

Mapanda’s own village consists of only 
eight bamboo huts, built close to a tall 
palm-tree ; and in the centre of the huts 
is a raised platform, on which the grass- 
woven granaries of the community are 
kept. Beneath, in the shade, lay idle 
naked inhabitants, and from the platform 
were hung the grass petticoats and jan- 
gling beads which they use in their dances. 
I entered one of the huts on all fours for 
inspection, and as I was engaged in so 
doing, a terrified woman inside tore down 
the frail wall and made a hurried exit at 
the other side. I am told by those out- 
side that the effect was most ludicrous. 
No wonder these dusky beauties are some- 
what afraid of the white man, as hitherto 
they have dealt only with the Portuguese, 
who pride themselves on amalgamating 
well with the natives. In choosing a wife 
the Portuguese is not at all particular as 
to color, nor is he a monogamist, as he 
would have to be in his far-off country. 
This we discovered for ourselves at Neves 
Ferreira, the Portuguese settlement on 
the Pungwe, about six miles below Ma- 
panda’s where, beneath tall bananas ard 
refreshing shade, the authorities of that 
nation passa life of Oriental luxury, which 
somewhat scandalizes the strait -laced 
Briton. 

There are several little kraals on the 
island belonging to the sons and relatives 
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of Mapanda, all built on the same lines, 
and in visiting them we made ourselves 
insufferably thirsty, so that a good drink 
of Kaffir beer, or, as the Portuguese call 
it, “millet wine,” was highly acceptable. 
It is much more potent than the beer they 
make up country, and if it were not for 
the husks therein, and the general idea of 
fermented porridge it gives, one might 
fancy it champagne. Here, too, they 
make palm-wine, tapping all the neighbor- 
ing palm-trees for the sap, which is highly 
intoxicating, and of by no means a disa- 
greeable flavor. 

The voyage from Mapanda’s to the sea 
at Beira would be indescribably monoto- 
nous were it not for a few interesting fea- 
tures afforded by the stream itself. The 
tide here comes up with a remarkably 
strong bore or wall-like wave. We heard 
it murmuring in the distance like the 
soughing of a rising wind ; as it approached 
us the roar grew very loud, and finally the 
wave floated our stranded steamer almost 
in an instant. 

Sand-banks are the bane of the navigator 
of this stream; on his last voyage our 
captain had been detained for three days 
on a sand-bank, and we passed a Portu- 
guese gun-boat which looked as if it would 
remain fixed till the end of time. Our fate 
was a mild one; we were only imbedded 
for a few hours, until the bore came up. 
The sand-banks are constantly shifting, 
and the captain never knows where they 
may next appear ; consequently slow speed 
and constant soundings are the only safe- 
guards. Crocodiles innumerable bask on 
these banks, and in the stream itself hip- 
popotami raise their black heads and stare 
at the strange animal which has appeared 
among them and will shortly cause the 
extermination of their species in the 
Pungwe. 

Beira itself is the Portuguese word for 
the edge of anything, and displays a horri- 
ble conglomeration of corrugated-iron dom- 
iciles on a bare, shadeless sandspit at the 
mouth of the Pungwe. There is no drink- 
able water to be got within three miles of 
the place, and we paid half-a-crown a 
bucket for a very questionable quality of 
the precious fluid. No one washes him- 
self or his clothes in anything but the sea 
during the dry season. On the last day 
of our stay at Beira the heavens were 
opened and rain fell in torrents. Never 
was rain more welcome; pot, pan, and 
bucket were placed in every direction, and 
the extortionate water vendors had to re- 
tire from the field. 

Where the eye does not rest on sea or 
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sand it wanders from Beira over miles of 
flat mangrove swamps; the heat was 
scorching; when you walked you sank 
ankle deep in sand at each step; of all 
places Beira is the most horrible. When 
a Portuguese merchant goes to his office 
he is borne by four tottering negroes in 
his mashili; the Englishman walks and 
does most of his own work for himself, for 
the very good reason that he can get no- 
body to do it for him. This labor ques- 
tion is one of vital importance in Beira, 
and if ever it is to be a port of note the 
present order of things must be altered. 

Yet, in spite of the fever, the heat, and 
the sand, Beira is bound to go ahead, as 
nature has provided it with an excellent 
harbor, a rarity on the east coast of Africa. 
This is the only harbor for the proposed 
railway to the interior, which is to have 
its terminus on the opposite side of the 
harbor to Beira, nearer to the mouth of 
the Buzi, and will run along the flats be- 
tween that river and the Pungwe. Until 
the line is made, I think few of those who 
have come down this road will care to re- 
turn and face the discomforts of another 
foot-journey through the fly-country and 
the swamps. Perhaps it will be two years 
before this line is completed, and it must 
be done by the co-operation of the two 
interested companies, the British South 
Africa and the Mozambique. Between 
Massi Kessi and Umtali it will cost a con- 
siderable amount of capital if the hills are 
to be tunnelled. On the flats the swamps 
will cause difficulties; fevers will play 
havoc with the laborers, and the rivers and 
the dongas will have to be bridged. 

When the railway is completed, then let 
people start for Mashoonaland. Now it 
is far too soon, and, to my mind, the Brit- 
ish South Africa Company have commit- 
ted the gross mistake of inviting pioneers 
and colonists to go and partake of an 
Eldorado which is not ready for them, and 
the true merits of which are not yet as- 
certained. Much disappointment many 
deaths, and grievous heartburnings have 
been the result, and instead of forwarding 
their scheme the Company are doing their 
best to render it a failure. 

J. THEODORE BENT. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF TEWFIK PACHA. 


THE first time I ever set eyes on the 


late khedive of Egypt was in 1869, shortly 
before the opening of the Suez Canal. 
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Those who like myself were present at 
that gorgeous pageant will doubtless re- 
member a fair, pale lad, clad in the ortho- 
dox Stambouli black coat and red fez, who 
used to be seen alone in a close carriage 
driving up and down the Schoubra road 
on the Friday promenades. The little lad 
of eight was pointed out to all visitors to 
Cairo as the eldest son of the Effendina, 
the lord and master of Egypt, the prince 
who was then entertaining the world to 
celebrate the piercing of the isthmus, and 
who was expected to revive the glories of 
the Pharaohs and to extend the dominion 
of Egypt to the equatorial lakes. Some 
nine years passed before I revisited the 
valley of the Nile; and during that inter- 
val there had been important changes, not 
only in the state of Egypt, but still more 
in the position of the khedivial family. 
Egypt was bankrupt; Ismail Pacha was 
involved in almost inextricable financial 
and political difficulties, and Tewfik, by a 
strange stroke of fortune, had become heir 
to the khedivial throne. During the early 
years of his life his succession to the 
throne in the event of his father’s death 
seemed utterly improbable, if not impos- 
sible. By Mussulman law and usage, the 


head of a family is succeeded, not by his | 


eldest son, but by his eldest male kins- 
man; and according to ordinary rules 


Ismail, if he had died upon the throne, 
would have been succeeded, not by his son 
Tewfik, but by his uncle, Halim Pacha, 
one of the youngest sons of Mehemet Ali. 
At the time, however, when Tewfik was 
just of age, Ismail Pacha resolved to 


change the law of succession. In 1873, 
when the Unified Loan was first brought 
out, Ismail was at the apogee of his short- 
lived grandeur. He had immense influ- 
ence at Stamboul. The resources of 
Egypt and the loans made by European 
capitalists were at his sole disposal; and 
by lavish grants of money to the sultan, in 
the shape of an augmented tribute, as well 
as by munificent largesses to the ministers 
and favorites of Stamboul, he obtained 
firman from the then Commander of the 
Faithful, Abdul Aziz, decreeing that hence- 
forth the khedivate should pass from 
father to son in lieu of following the 
regular Oriental mode of descent. Why 
Ismail attached so high a value to this 
change in the succession has never, so far 
as | am aware, been clearly ascertained. 
He was certainly not prompted by any 
special affection for his eldest son, as he 
notoriously preferred his younger chil- 
dren. I should doubt, too, whether the 
abstract advantages of our Western sys- 
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item, under which a son is his father’s 
natural heir, had any great weight with 
such a prince as Ismail. Nobody who 
has not been to some little extent behind 
the scenes at Oriental courts can realize 
how potent a factor the dread of assassi- 
nation is on the part of reigning sover- 
eigns. I do not say, I should not be 
justified in saying, that Ismail Pacha was 
afraid of any one in particular. But his 
predecessor, Abbas Pacha—if Cairene 
report be true—bhad been strangled to 
death in his own harem not many years 
before ; and only a few years later Sadyk 
Pacha, the Monfettish, met with a sudden 
and violent death under circumstances 
which have never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. This much, at any rate, you may 
take for granted, that the advantage of 
having as heir a son who in the course of 
nature must expect to succeed to the 
throne, and who has, therefore, no direct 
interest in removing the actual occupant 
before his time, cannot but commend itself 
to every ruler of an Eastern country ; and 


|unless some consideration of this kind 
| operated on his mind, it is difficult to un- 


derstand why Ismail Pacha should have 
spent an enormous sum in securing the 
succession to the throne toa son for whom 
he had no special affection. 

As a matter of fact, Ismail certainly 
cared less for Tewfik than he did for his 
other sons, all of whom were, I believe, by 
different mothers. In common with the 
class of Turkish pachas to which Me- 
hemet Ali and his family belonged, Ismail 
had the same sort of contempt for the 
native Egyptians as the Normans in the 
days of the Conquest had for the Saxons. 
Now Tewfik’s mother, unlike all her hus- 
band’s other wives, was of Fellaheen ex- 
traction, and, in as far as the secrets of 
the harem are known abroad, she retained 
very little influence over her lord and 
master after the early period of their mar- 
riage. I think, too, that, without any other 
cause, the mere fact of Tewfik’s being his 
designated successor would have rendered 
him an object of disfavor, if not of dislike, 
to a prince of Ismail’s character. Be the 
cause what it may, there is no gainsaying 
the fact that Ismail did not treat his eldest 
son with the same kindliness as he evinced 
towards his younger children. For some 
reason or other, Tewfik was scarcely al- 
lowed to leave Egypt during his father’s 
reign; he was given none of the educa- 
tional advantages so freely lavished on his 
| brothers; he was kept studiously in the 
| background. The first occasion on which 
|I made his acquaintance was at a bali 
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given by the khedive in the Gesireh Pal- 
ace in the year 1878. Some short time 
before I had published in this review an 
article which had excited considerable 
attention amongst persons interested in 
Egyptian affairs, The interest was due 
not so much to any merits in the article 
itself as to the fact that it threw consider- 
able light upon a question which was at 
that period exciting much comment. The 
financial embarrassments of Egypt, or 
rather of the khedive —for in those days 
Egypt and the khedive were one and the 
same thing —had provoked the interfer- 
ence of the European powers, and had led, 
first to Mr. Cave’s mission and then to the 
Goschen-Joubert Commission of Inquiry. 
It was known that, after making all allow- 
ances for discounts and commissions and 
perquisites, the khedive had during the 
twelve years of his reign obtained enor- 
mous sums of money from European, and 
especially from French, capitalists. The 
difficulty was to account for the way in 
which this money had been spent. There 
was no question it was gone; the only 
point in doubt was whether any portion of 
it could be recovered for the benefit of 
Egypt and her creditors. The official 
court explanation was that the loans had 
been mainly spent on the Suez Canal, or 
the Alexandria docks, or the Soudan rail- 
way, on the extension of Egyptian rule 
towards central Africa, or a number of 
public works which might or might not 
have been well advised, but which were 
undertaken in the interest of Egypt. At 
that period I was in close relations with 
persons intimately acquainted with Egyp- 
tian affairs; and the object of the article 
referred to was to show that the chief cause 
of Ismail Pacha’s financial embarrass- 
ments was his ambition to become the 
actual landowner of Egypt, on the strength 
of which he had actually already appropri- 
ated, partly by purchase, partly by vio- 
lence, over a million acres, or one-fifth of 
the whole area of cultivated land. 

I believe now, as I believed then, that 
the statement was substantially true. But, 
whether true or false, its publication was 
not without a direct influence on the 
course of Egyptian affairs. It stimulated 
the demand for an International Commis- 
sion of Inquiry to ascertain the manner in 
which Ismail had disposed of the funds 
he had appropriated to his own use. The 
demand assumed serious proportions, and, 
in order to avoid the appointment of such 





a commission, the khedive formed the so- | 
called constitutional ministry, and _sur-| 
rendered a considerable portion of the | 


lands he had acquired either in his own 
name or in that of his family. I hope I 
shali-not be thought desirous to magnify 
my own small share inthisachievement. [ 
was only the mouthpiece of others; but 
still it was hardly to be expected —and I 
certainly did not expect myself — that the 
author of the article in question should be 
a persona grata at the khedivial court. A 
few months after the appearance of the 
article I went out to Egypt, and immedi- 
ately on my arrival I had the honor of 
being invited to dine with the khedive, 
and to take part in all the official festivities 
that were supposed to inaugurate the estab- 
lishment of the new constitutional régime. 
Here let me add, in passing, that of the 
ex-khedive himself, in as far as my per- 
sonal relations with him were concerned, 
I have nothing but good to say. I was 
associated, and known to be associated, 
with the interests which brought about the 
curtailment of his authority and his ulti- 
mate deposition ; and in my writings I have 
necessarily said many things which must 
have given great offence to the viceroy. 
But during my frequent sojourns in Egypt 
in the year preceding his downfall, and 
during my many interviews with him after 
his exile, I was always treated by him 
with consideration and courtesy. Nothing 
could be more dignified than his demeanor 
towards his political opponents. Of all 
the men who had served and then deserted 
him, I never heard him say a word of dis- 
paragement. Indeed, the solitary occasion 
on which I ever knew of his showing per- 
sonal bitterness in conversation was once 
when he spoke to me of his son and suc- 
cessor. 

To make a long story short, the ball at 
the Gesireh Palace took place while my 
article was still fresh in Egyptian mem- 
ories. I was strolling about the rooms 
when an old friend of mine, an Anglo- 
Egyptian official, not celebrated for his 
tact or discretion, seized hold of my arm 
with the words, “I want to present you to 
his Highness Prince Tewfik.” I turned 
round, and saw a stout, heavy-looking 
young man, seemingly very ill at ease. 
The cause of his discomfort was obvious 
enough. His father was standing near 
us, and was watching us with his sharp, 
sleepy eyes, which always reminded me 
of a cat shamming sleep. I have seldom 
seen a man so manifestly anxious to cut 
short an interview as Tewfik was on the 
occasion of which I speak. He stam- 
mered, hesitated, spoke a few words of 
halting French, and uttered an audible 
sigh of relief as I bowed and passed op. 
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I mention this incident, not on account 
of its iatrinsic importance, but as illustrat- 
ing the conditions under which the late 
khedive passed his life up to the date of 
his father’s deposition. He was always 
suspected at court of being in league with 
his father’s opponents ; and though I doubt 
whether Ismail Pacha really believed this, 
yet to have so intrigued was so exactly 
what, under like circumstances, he would 
have done himself, that he could never 
quite shake off the suspicion. My own 
impression is that, though Ismail greatly 
preferred his younger sons, he entertained 
a conviction that Tewfik, from his sup- 
posed lack of energy and timidity of 
disposition, was less dangerous as an heir- 
apparent than any of his brothers would 
have been ia his place. In plain words, 
Tewfik’s chief recommendation in his 
father’s eyes was his apparent insignifi- 
cance ; and therefore, by the exigencies of 
his position, as well as by natural bent of 
mind, he was condemned for the first 
thirty years of his life to play a very sub- 
ordinate part at the khedivial court. As 


I have said, he was kept almost entirely at 
home; no special pains were taken with 
his education; he grew up mainly under 
native influences, and was, in consequence, 
far more imbued than his brothers with 
the ideas, prejudices, and convictions of 


an ordinary Mussulman prince. 

At the period of which I speak he lived 
with his family on a small estate a mile or 
two out of Cairo, and devoted himself to 
agricultural pursuits. Except on state 
occasions, he was little seen at court, and, 
unlike the other members of his family, 
was almost unknown in the cosmopolitan 
society which in those days had made 
Cairo its special rendezvous. Yet even 
then he was anxious that his sons should 
have a better education than himself, and 
had engaged the services of an English 
tutor, who I remember telling me at the 
time that, if ever Tewfik came to the 
throne, people would find there was far 
more in him than he was given credit for 
by popular report. 

In as far as I can remember, I never 
met Tewfik from the day of the Gesireh 
ball till after he had succeeded to the 
throne. From that period I saw him fre- 
quently during my many visits to Egypt. 
Without his father’s brightness or charm 
of manner, he had a good deal of the pa- 
ternal shrewdness, and he was always ex- 
cessively anxious to learn from other than 
official sources what was the state of public 
opinion in England with reference to 
Egyptian affairs. During the first two 
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years of his reign his position was exces- 
sively insecure, or, at any rate, was be- 
lieved to be so by himself. At the outset 
he was not popular with his own — 
men. The commencement of his rule 
ccincided with the appointment of the 
Commission of Liquidation and with a 
wholesale cutting-down of expenditure. I 
remember Tewfik telling me that when on 
his accession he looked into the expendi- 
ture of the court, he found that in his 
father’s time some ten thousand inmates 
or hangers-on of the palace were lodged, 
boarded, and clothed at the expense of the 
State. All this outlay was ruthlessly cut 
down, and a large number of court de- 
pendents were thus converted into bitter 
enemies of the new régime. There were 
many cases of great individual hardship, 
and even injustice, and of these Tewfik, 
perhaps unjustly, bore the obloquy. 
Then, too, from the beginning, the French 
element in Egypt was unfriendly to Tew- 
fik. The lavish extravagance and reck- 
less expenditure of the previous reign, 
though they had impoverished Egypt, had 
enriched a large number of speculators 
and adventurers, either of French extrac- 
tion or connected by social ties with the 
French colony ; and all who had suffered 
in pocket or position by the downfall of 
Ismail were in those days going about say- 
ing that Tewfik had proved a failure as a 
ruler, and that the restoration of Ismail 
was the one thing which could save Egypt. 
I do not believe the French government 
ever encouraged these intrigues; but the 
French consuls-general, who succeeded 
each other at that period with startling 
rapidity, were all agreed in this — that it 
was their interests to stand well with the 
French colony ; and therefore they always 
observed a sort of malevolent neutrality 
attitude towards Tewfik. It was easy to 
see that the dread of his father’s return 
constituted at this time the dominant factor 
in Tewfik’s policy. He was willing and 
anxious to rely on England, but he could 
never feel certain, till our occupation had 
become an accomplished fact, that we 
might not throw him over, and therefore he 
was almost forced to play a double game. 
Moreover, the evacuation of the Soudan, 
which had been forced upon him by the 
pressure of Mr. Gladstone’s government, 
and carried out with perhaps unnecessary 
rigor by Sir Evelyn Baring, had deeply 
outraged his feelings both as an Egyptian 
and as a sovereign. Public opinion in 
Egypt, in as far as such a thing can be said 
to exist at all, was dead against the surren- 
der of the Soudan. Even Cherif Pacha, 
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the most genial, easy-going, and cynical of 
Egyptian statesmen, had resigned sooner 
than sanction a measure which he regarded 
as fatal to the interests of Egypt; and for 
the first and only time in Egyptian rec- 
ords, there was found to be great difficulty 
in securing the services of any man of 
eminence to fill the post of minister. The 
force of circumstances made Nubar Pacha 
premier ; and as a Christian, and still more 
as an Armenian, Nubar was distasteful to 
Tewfik, who had, toa far greater degree 
than either his father or his brothers, the 
prejudices of a Turk by race and a Mus- 
sulman by creed. 

It was curious to note how, surrounded 
though he was with difficulties, and ex- 
posed to every kind of sinister influence, 
Tewfik gradually qualified himself for the 
position he had been called upon to oc- 
cupy. His nervousness of manner wore 
off as he became more used to being the 
Effendina, the lord and master. It is true 
his lordship was stripped of half its dignity 
and his mastership was woefully curtailed ; 
but, in the eyes of a race who can under- 
stand no other system of government than 
that of a personal ruler, he was still the 
fountain of honor, the supreme awarder 
of reward and punishment. Then came 
the Arabi insurrection. To do Tewfik 


justice, he was personally prepared to 
have made short work of “ Achmed the 


Egyptian.” But the British government 
intervened, and both before and after the 
outbreak of the insurrection insisted that, 
in deference to public opinion in this coun- 
try, Arabi should be treated, not as a 
rebel, but as a patriot. I have no direct 
evidence as to the fact, but I have no 
more doubt than that I am writing these 
lines, that during the months that preceded 
the actual outbreak, as well as during the 
outbreak itself, Tewfik used one language 
to the representatives of Great Britain and 
another to Arabi and his followers. Every 
Oriental prince, and a great many Euro- 
pean princes, would have done the same 
in a like position. Throughout all this 
period, as indeed throughout the whole of 
Mr. Gladstone’s administration, nobody, 
not even the British consul-general, could 
say with any certainty how far our govern- 
ment was or was not prepared to support 
the khedive. I believe it will be found, 
whenever the true story of our times is 
written, that up to the date of the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria the ministry had 
never definitely made up their minds as 
to the necessity of military intervention 
in Egypt. This being so, Tewfik is hardly 
ic be blamed if be tried to keep open a 
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door of escape in the event of his being 
deserted at the last moment by England, 
and left face to face with his enemies. 

Our intervention unquestionably pre- 
served Tewfik’s throne, and, in all proba- 
bility, preserved his life. For the services 
rendered him by the British occupation I 
have often heard him express his gratitude. 
But he was far too shrewd a man not to 
be aware that our intervention was due 
far more to care for our own interests than 
to any regard for his personal welfare. 
Moreover, he always bitterly resented the 
manner in which our government inter- 
fered with the punishment of Arabi and 
his adherents after the suppression of the 
mutiny. To treat the defeated insurgents 
as well-meaning and mistaken patriots, and 
to condemn them to an honorable exile in 
lieu of the stern doom which would have 
been meted out to them in any Oriental, 
and indeed in almost every European, 
country, was to destroy the prestige and 
the authority of the sovereign. Tewfik 
knew this, and yet was aware that he was 
powerless to resist the orders of his Brit- 
ish protectors. When we refused to 
allow Tewfik a free hand in dealing with 
the men who had rebelled against his rule, 
intrigued against his authority, and threat- 
ened his life, we destroyed the last remote 
chance of establishing an independent 
native government at Cairo, strong enough 
to maintain order in its own dominions 
without the support of British troops. 

It was not in human nature that Tewfik 
should not resent the sort of tutelage un- 
der which he was placed ; a tutelage which 
was rendered even more irksome than it 
need have been by the mode in which it 
was applied. I have been told by one of 
the khedive’s ministers at this period, that 
one day his Highness pointed to a British 
sentinel standing in front of the Abdin 
Palace, and said, in a sudden outburst of 
irritation: “Do you suppose that J like 
this? Why, every time I pass a British 
soldier in the street I long to get out and 
take him by the neck.” It is impossible 
but that in his heart of hearts the son of 
Ismail Pacha, the great-grandson of Me- 
hemet Ali, should not have resented, both 
asa Turk and a Mussulman, the sort of 
subjection in which he was placed, as a 
sort of puppet king, whose mayor of the 
palace was to be found at the British con- 
sulate. 

It would, however, be a gross mistake 
to suppose that, because Tewfik expressed 
at times a keen sense of his dependent 
position, he ever after Tel-el-Kebir tried 
seriously to recover his independence, or 
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still less to exchange the protection of 
England for that of France. Unlike his 
father, Tewfik had few or no French pro- 
clivities. The dissolute, free-living ex- 
tourage of Ismail’s court, in which the 
French element reigned socially supreme, 
had always been distasteful to Tewfik. A 
man of very simple tastes, of quiet, do- 
mestic habits, and of a thoughtful if nar- 
row mind, he had more sympathy with the 
English view of life than with that which 
finds favor amidst our French neighbors. 
The Turks, in common with most ruling 
races, appreciate, even if they fail to 
practise, the virtues which, as a rule, ac- 
company masterdom. Personal courage, 
love of truth, honesty in dealing, dignity 
of manner, are things which the Osmanli 
respect in themselves. I am not saying 
for one moment that Englishmen have a 
monopoly of integrity or honesty. But I 
clo say that, as a body, the English officials 


in Egypt have been men of high character | 


and singular loyalty. The first idea of an 
Englishman who takes service in a foreign 
state is, that he has got to earn his salary, 
to perform the work he has undertaken, 
and to do his best forhisemployers. The 
first idea of every Frenchman in a similar 
position is, if he is a high-minded man, to 
use his position to promote the influence 
of France; if he is a low-minded man, to 
This difference was 
He learnt 


fill his own pockets. 
keenly appreciated by Tewfik. 
gradually to see that his English advisers 
and his English officials had really the 


interest of Egypt at heart. He might not 
— in many cases he did not —approve of 
our reforms; but he realized that, whether 
wise or unwise, they were enforced upon 
him by an honest wish to promote Egyp- 
tian welfare. Time after time I have 
heard him express his personal admiration 
for the good conduct of the british army 
of occupation. He told me once he had 
been looking over the public records of 
the period when Cairo was occupied by 
the French, and that he had found there 
were more charges of assaults and out- 
rages committed in one week by the 
French soldiery than were even alleged 
against our own troops in the course of a 
year. His own experience had led him to 
form a very low opinion of the Egyptians 
as soldiers, and he more than once ex- 
pressed an opinion to me that the attempt 
to form a native Egyptian army was a 
mere waste of time and money. But for 
the English officers in the Egyptian army, 
and still more for the English engineers 
employed in the irrigation works so ably 
carried out by Sir Scott Moncrieff, he 
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could find no terms of praise too strong 
to express his gratitude. 

As I have said, my visits to Egypt at 
this period, though frequent, were, as a 
rule, separated by considerable intervals 
of time. In consequence I was in a posi- 
tion to note the development of Tewfik’s 
character more closely than those who 
were in constant communication with him. 
Each time I saw him I was struck with 
his mental growth. In the early days of 
his reign the holding of the weekly recep- 
tions at Abdin was obviously a burden to 
him. His manner was nervous; he had 
little to say, and hesitated in saying it. 
But as time went on he got used to the 
ordeal of addressing remarks to a circle 
of some hundred people seated on divans, 
and was able to chat pleasantly with his 
visitors. He applied himself, too, steadily 
to acquiring a knowledge of English ; and 
though he preferred to speak French, with 
which he was more familiar, he had no 
difficulty latterly in making himself intel- 
ligible in our English tongue. There was 
a certain quiet humor abouthim. During 
the first part of his reign it was not very 
easy fora visitor to find subjects of con- 
versation with his Highness which might 
not lead to awkward allusions. Asarule, 
therefore, visitors confined themselves to 
commonplace topics, such as the beauty 
of the Egyptian air and the charm of the 
Egyptian climate. I recollect at this time 
the khedive remarking to me: “I do wish 
your English friends would not always 
commence their conversations by congrat- 
ulating me on the air of Egypt. The air 
is none of my making, and to me it is no 
novelty.” Some years later, when a num- 
ber of personal attacks on Tewfik had been 
made in the House of Commons, his High- 
ness asked me to explain to him the reason 
of these persistent attempts to disparage 
his services. I did my best to explain to 
him the beauties of our party system of 
government, and toshow him that the real 
object of these attacks was not to injure 
him but to throw discredit on the Egyptian 
policy of the government. In speaking I 
used the words “a philippic against your 
Highness.” The moment | had used it, I 
doubted whether Tewfik, whose reading 
was limited, would understand the allu- 
ision. But to my surprise he burst out 
| laughing and said: * Philippique, c’est le 
vrai mot — voila le mot que je cherche 
| depuis longtemps.” 
| Had Tewfik lived, I think he would 
| have become much more of a substantive 
‘ruler. Though in his inmost heart he 
| could never have liked our protectorate. 
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he had good sense enough to perceive that 
it was inevitable, and that by accepting it 
freely and frankly he could regain a con- 
siderable amount of personal authority. I 
have little doubt the English officials in 
Egypt would bear me out in my assertion 
that, as time went by, Tewfik became a far 
more important factor in the administra- 
tion of the country than he had been at the 
outset, and that also he made himself more 
and more the representative of such public 
opinion as exists in Egypt. Unlike his 
father, he was a devout Mussulman, and 
his subjects soon perceived that under his 
reign the interests of Islam would not 
suffer from the fact of the country being 
under a British protectorate. Though a 
most attached and — in as far as the truth 
about the interior life of the harem is ever 
known abroad —a most faithful husband, 
he was personally hostile to the emancipa- 
tion of women from the restraints under 
which they are placed by the laws and 
usages of Islam. Allattempts on the part 
of severa! of his Europeanized relatives 
to adopt the habits of Western life met 
with this grave disapproval; and he even 
viewed with disfavor the existence of inti- 
mate social relations between his Mahom- 
etan subjects and the European colony. 
Some of the jeunesse dorée of Cairo, who, 
inspired by the example of British officers, 
tried to start driving four-in-hands at the 
Schoubra promenade, received a direct 
warning that any continuance in the prac- 
tice would involve the displeasure of the 
court, 

The time has not come yet when a true 
history of the events through which Egypt 
has passed under British domination could 
be written. But when that time comes, 
I think Tewfik will be found to have 
played a far more important part in the 
drama than he was given credit for by his 
own contemporaries. Within the limita- 
tions imposed by his birth, his antecedents, 
and his position, Tewfik was, I believe, 
honest, kindly, and loyal. Of all the dy- 
nasty of Mehemet Ali, there is none who, 
after his own fashion, had the welfare of 
Egypt so much at heart as the prince who 
has just been gathered to his fathers. 

EDWARD DICEY. 


From The National Review. 
SOCIETY IN NAPLES. 


IT may safely be assumed that if a man | 


be with exceptional vigor held up to op- 


probrium for defects of character which | 
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public opinion considers monstrous, he is 
also endowed with good qualities as em- 
phatic as his bad ones. It is only medi- 
ocrities who are neither censured nor 
praised with enthusiasm. 

The same rule holds good of nations as 
of individuals. 

When, for example, shall we hear the 
last word from Centinental critics about 
our stiffness and frigidity, our hypocrisy 
and craft, and our inordinate lust of pounds, 
shillings, and pence? What is the infer- 
ence? Isit that we are a community of 
liars and infidels with nothing in the nature 
of a heart within us? Quite otherwise. 
We are so sensible of the dignity of human 
beings that we can never wholly forget 
that we ourselves are living examples of 
this incarnate dignity. The commercial 
instinct is so keen in us that we are su- 
premely successful as traders and capital- 
ists. In affairs international, and in the 
race of aggrandizement, we are able to 
maintain our own to the envy of our rivals. 
There is a sturdy morality at the back of 
our religious professions which might al- 
most justify us in claiming to be better 
than our neighbors. 

This, I am afraid, smacks somewhat of 
Mr. Pecksniff. That is a pity ; but it can- 
not be helped. My position is one that 
must be buttressed by none but the most 
substantial claims. Perhaps the assertion 
of our superiority in morals is the boldest 
part of the plea. Still, De Stendhal’s 
words about us are as applicable now as 
when he wrote them: “ Such of the young 
prelates as have travelled,” he says, “ agree 
with me that England is the only country 
in the world where religion is to be 
found.” De Stendhal was a student and 
critic of men whose tongue did not com- 
monly drop honeyed words. 

The Neapolitans are like ourselves in 
this case. Writers who have strained the 
dictionary to express their rapture of ad- 
miration for Naples have also travailed in 
vain to say sufficient bad things about her 
inhabitants. ‘“ The city is a paradise peo- 
pled by devils, habitual thieves, cut- 
throats, etc.;” the imagination may lay 
on the color. Hence the intelligent vis- 
itor to “fair Parthenope ” expects little of 
the happiness of tranquillity while he is 
there. Its roses carry too many thorns. 
He considers himself lucky if he has been" 
able to view its statues, natural beauties, 
and the miry confusion of its streets with- 
out loss of his purse or the sensation of a 
stiletto-thrust in his ribs. Honest man! 
If he had had more faith and trust in hu- 
man nature and himself, and less in books. 
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he would have been spared much anx- 
iety. 

For my part, I confess I thought with 
the majority until experience modified my 
notions. A scirocco held the city in its 
comfortless embrace on the night of my 
arrival. It rained deluges. The streets 
and gas-lamps were all slobbered with wet. 
The sea was rough, and the spray of the 
waves lashed the walls of the Via Carac- 
ciolo with a noise like the echo of thun- 
der. Vesuvius’s lamp was put out by the 
mist. Mid-April was chill as December. 
I wished myself in England again, with 
my feet on the fender of a fire of coal. 
In spite of all, the Jehu who rattled me 
from the railway station sang and whooped 
on the road like the very genius of felicity. 

The next morning I left my hotel and 
was introduced to the Neapolitan family 
in which I lived for the two subsequent 
months. It was simply managed. The 
wife of the hotel porter was the medium 
of the introduction. She was more loyal 
to her own interests than to those of her 
husband’s employers. By a law as inflex- 
ible as the laws of Darius, while I stayed 
in Naples she received a percentage (about 
a fifth) of what I paid my hosts for board 
and lodging. The hotel manager was 
irate. Acting in his behalf, the porter 
came to storm and shake his forefinger at 


my new landlord. The latter, with more 
reason, stormed back. Some exceedingly 
rude things were said on both sides. 
Finally, with several significant shrugs of 
the shoulder, the quarrel blew suddenly 


out, and the porter withdrew. His wife, 
a tacit witness of the encounter, had smiled 
from behind him throughout it all. When 
he had disappeared, my new friend also 
smiled. It was now my turn. I found it 
a fiendish piece of work to come toa satis- 
factory bargain with him and his wife 
about my future existence ; but eventually 
it was arranged. My windows looked 
upon Santa Lucia and the sea, and faced 
Vesuvius, upon the farther side of the bay. 
The scirocco had departed in the night. 
The sunbeams danced upon the water, and 
the smoke rose straight against the blue 
heavens from the volcano’s purple sides. 
For long my hosts puzzled me. They 
were three: husband, wife, and a pretty 
little daughter. Later, a twelve-year-old 
son joined us for a fortnight’s holiday from 
school. He wasa passionate fellow, fond, 


after an outburst of temper, of saying his | 


prayers aloud while marching up and 
down my room. He added so much to the 
general noise that it was a relief when he 
again put on his claret-colored uniform 
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and returned, sobbing, to his college. I 
paid him a visit one Sunday in his schoo] 
quarters, and was much struck by a cer- 
tain maxim, with others, framed, and hung 
upon the walls of the reception-room: 
“Do not think to win the love of others 
by rendering them services. You only 
acquire their envy.” For the life of me I 
could not determine whether this counsel] 
was for the boys or for us adults who 
visited them. However, the youngsters 
took the francs and packets of tarts which 
their elders had brought with sublime in- 
difference to the text. 

The history of this family was sad. 
They had fallen, in a single month, from 
wealth to extreme poverty. Formerly 
they had associated with princes and 
counts, who, it must be confessed, abound 
in Naples. Now they did their own mar- 
keting with a basket from a fourth-floor 
window. The crimson surcoat of their 
coachman, with their crest on the buttons, 
hung upon the wall like a reproachful em- 
blem of the past. The husband was out 
all day “ seeking employment,” and finding 
none. His and his wife’s wardrobes were 
remarkably in contrast with their penury. 
When he went tothe Union Club(of which 
he was a life member) he was worthy of 
Pall Mall; and, indeed, at all times the 
gentleman was patent in him. But one 
day I found him in tears. His club was 
giving a ball to the king and queen, ard he 
had dressed himself for the occasion and 
gone as far as the door, when his feelings 
overcame him and compelled him to re- 
turn. “ Poor man!” said his wife, with 
tears in her own eyes. “He could not 
bear, in the midst of it all, to think of us 
as we are.” She was twenty years his 
junior, and a handsome woman. I won- 
der how many times she gave me to un- 
derstand that she thought her marriage a 
failure. She was, however, true to her 
husband in all his distress. 

Fidelity and love in Naples are quite 
compatible with a great deal of quarrel- 
ling. Thus my friends disputed over 
halfpence, the cost of the macaroni, and 
the length of my bill. One day the lady 
fell ill; and she lay abed for a week, sigh- 
ing and crying that she should be disfig- 
ured for life. It was a face inflammation, 
or something of the kind, and there was a 
looking-glass by her pillow. Well, they 
daily disputed about the extent of her 
deformity and its duration until the pa- 
tient’s sobs ended the argument; and 

eanwhile her little daughter, who, until 
the other day, had had small princesses 
for school companions, went singing about 
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the rooms, doing drudge-work from 6 A.M. 
till 10 P.M. 

They had rich relations; but these 
would do nothing for them beyond paying 
for the continuance of the boy’s schooling. 
When Easter came, however, they sent 
sundry large rich cakes, superbly orna- 
mented with sugar. The children made 
me the depository of these dainties, which 
they attacked in secret, hour by hour. 
They presented me with a small one, 
rushing into my room on Easter morning, 
and shouting the Zanti felici / (Many 
happy returns !), which it is the custom 
then to bestow. By and by they wrote 
acknowledgments of the cakes to their 
various aunts and uncles. Their letters 
made me laugh hugely. Here is the be- 
ginning of one : — 


“ DEAR AUNT AND UNCLE, — 

“The sanctity of the present season re- 
minds me that it is becoming in me to 
address these few lines to assure you of 
the affection I feel for you. But my 


ignorance [#/ mio poco sapere] prevents me 
from expressing all the feelings which this 
holy festival arouses in my heart. . . 


” 
. 


There was an immense amount of pencil- 
sucking and groaning over the production 
of these portentous epistles. 

Although the“ royal cakes ” were good, 
there was disappointment because the 
children had not a pet lamb, like other 
boys and girls of the level to which they 
had fallen, There is no end to the bleat- 
ing of the doomed lambs in the streets in 
Holy Week. They are decked with rib- 
bons, blue, crimson, or white, or hung with 
bells, or harnessed to little carts, and 
lugged or whipped about the thorough- 
fares, and stuffed to repletion with any- 
thing and everything edible that is to 
hand. Their life previously to the sacri- 
fice is a curious blend of the sweet and the 
bitter. They goin and out of the house 
like a tame cat, play with the children, 
who, by and by, will eat their chops; and 
rub their woolly sides against the knife 
that is destined, sooner or later, to slit 
their throats. They are caressed with 
growing affection until Good Friday, and 
on Saturday they are transformed into 
meat. Perhaps the children cry over the 
loss of their playmate; but the smell of 
the roast lamb soon reconciles them and 
revives their spirits. 

We had no lamb; but we had a famous 
piece of excitement instead. It chanced 
on Holy Wednesday, when one of the 
grandmothers of the children was in the 
house, that a rat sprang from a hole, and, 
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running between the grandmother’s legs, 
fled to the open window, from the balcony 
of which it sped headlong on to the pave- 
ment eighty feet below, where, of course, 
it lay dead. I found the household in an 
uproar of joy that evening over this event. 
They had bought a lottery ticket for a 
franc, investing upon a ferno, or issue 
of three specified numbers. If the three 
numbers were drawn they would win 
£200; and they had very lively hopes, un- 
til Saturday came and defeated them. As 
for the three numbers: They found them 
in the numerical equivalent of “rat,” 
“ mother-in-law,” and “sudden death,” 
using a certain little book which assumes 
to interpret by figures most of the inci- 
dents and individuals of common life. 
There was a dolorous reaction when the 
wrong numbers were declared. Even the 
father of the family was disappointed. 
The grandmother, who was implicated in 
the disaster, returned to condole and to 
prattle about the Bourbons and the hard- 
ships of life under their rule. These Nea- 
politan sovereigns were, no doubt, very 
bad fellows, who could not possibly have 
confessed themselves better than in the 
words of the Prayer-book : “ We have left 
undone those things which we ought to 
have done ; and we have done those things 
which we ought not to have done.” Tothe 
grandmother, for the moment, it seemed 
that the culmination of their iniquity was 
shown by their lottery regulation, whereby 
they declined to pay more than a certain 
sum weekly in acquittal of the total claim 
of winners. When she was a girl, the 
old lady had won a terno, and was late 
in making her demand. “It is all gone,” 
they said, when she applied for her money ; 
and so she got nothing. She had had bet- 
ter fortune by investing upon earthquakes 
and epidemics under the house of Savoy. 
I soon became fond of my Neapolitan 
friends. They carried their hearts upon 
their sleeves, or feigned it, in a manner 
that was very winning. Of false modesty 
they had none. When they wanted any- 
thing, and thought I could supply the 
want, they asked outright for it, as if I 
had been an angel commissioned by the 
Madonna to wait upon them. It amused 
me to see how, in a fortnight, I had come 
to stand in the light of general provider of 
things needful for the establishment. The 
little girl implored me to pay the school 
fees which were the cause of the halt in 
her education. When, with some sorrow, 
I had to excuse myself, she pilfered my 
pockets of halfpence unblushingly. For 
cigarettes, pins, ink, quinine, writing- 
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paper, and other trifles, they seemed to 


depend wholly upon me. Perhaps the flat- | 


tery with which they plied me was part 
of the scheme. The lady, who was a year 
younger than myself, told me to my face 
that if all Englishmen were like me she 
adored us asa nation, She wept with the 
extreme of sensibility over such romances 
as she borrowed from my store of books. 
She decorated my room with photographs 
of herself in the days of her magnificence, 
appeared before me in one dress after 
another for my approval, and bade her 
little daughter sound me as to whether or 
not I liked her style of beauty. As the 
child had already informed me that I was 
an Adonis in the eyes of her mamma, I 
could not but be complimentary in return. 
Further, she told me divers stories of the 
gallantry of certain young noblemen of her 
acquaintance who had run away with their 
friends’ wives; and she laughed gaily 
when I affected to be prodigiously shocked 
at their conduct. I donot judge her. Like 
some of our own ladies, she may only from 
sheer bravado have trodden the edge of 
the line which divides the proper from the 
improper. In many ways she certainly 
acted as if she hoped I was either very 
innocent or very abandoned. It was all 
done with a sweetness and amiability that 
bore about them an air of ingenuousness 
that was deadly ensnaring. Her husband 
was less demonstrative of his affection; 
but when, after an absence of two days in 
Capri, he greeted me upon my return with 
a hearty kiss, I felt that he, too, was of 
a disposition warm and sympathetic to 
excess. 

These my friends were such thorough 
Neapolitans that I have been tempted to 
limn them more in detail than I intended. 
I had but to go into the streets to see all 
their characteristics, writ larger and with 
more coarseness, in the conduct of the 
tatterdemalion lazzaroni of Santa Lucia, 
who are supposed to be the most typical 
of the children of Naples. 

It will, in some respects, be an unfortu- 
nate day for Naples when Santa Lucia is 
reformed off the face of the earth. The 
spirit of improvement is much abroad 
here. In 1889 the king “inaugurated ” 
public works of demolition on a vast scale. 
Streets and alleys that rarely or never see 
the sun are to be laid bare by the con- 
tractors — probably for the first time since 
Charles of Anjou beheaded Conradin in 
the Piazza del Mercato. 
“‘resanitation ” (as it is called) includes 
the destruction of the masses of high old 
houses which front the sea, and accommo- 


| date very many families. 


The scheme of | 
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You may guess 
at their population by the multitude of 
counterpanes and gowns of different colors 
which hang over their balcony rails to dry 
and air; by the hurly-burly in the foul 
byways which pierce the houses ; and by 
the litter of children who roll about among 
the cabbage-leaves, fish-bones, and rotten 
refuse which are like a second pavement 
upon the underlying flags of basalt. It is 
the liveliest quarter in the gayest city of 
the world; and it is to be reformed into a 
stately promenade of the stiff, colorless, 
cosmopolitan kind ! 

No people enjoy life with more zest than 
the Neapolitans. There is not a mood of 
which they are capable that they do not 
cultivate to its extreme limit. They are 
the most religious people in Italy, and the 
most immoral. Their vocabulary would 
lack half its force if the saints and the 
Madonna were exiled from it. There 
would be a startling halt in the increase of 
the population of the city if it were de- 
creed that for ten years all its illegitimate 
children, born in the mean time, should be 
put to death. The people would love their 
priests less if they did not implicitly rely 
upon them to make a clean sweep of their 
manifold sins whenever it was requested 
of them. 

“ What would you have?” exclaim the 
Neapolitan clergy (who as a class are 
amazingly fat and well-favored), in answer 
to inquisitive comments upon the state of 
the public morals. ‘“ The poor creatures 
are not consecrated like ourselves. Life 
is full of temptations hard to resist; and 
it is natural they should commit many 
venial sins.” 

It is their passion for thoroughness that 
makes the Neapolitans so fond of the 
knife. If an injury of a kind that words 
cannot atone for is done to them, they are 
deterred from revenge by no scruples 
about the sanctity of human life. With 
an astonishing indifference to the conse- 
quences, they stab each other, and do it 
thoroughly —so many aday. The news- 
papers print a list of such deeds as regu- 
larly as they print the meteorological 
records. All this bloodshed is only a 
family affair. Unless he also has dis- 
turbed the peace and happiness of a Nea- 
politan household, the stranger is sate 
enough. 

Imagine the average English assassin 
giving himself up to the police because 
he happens to have killed another man 
instead of the man he designed to kill! 
This was what a Neapolitan wood-seller 
did the other day. He hada feud with a 
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bootmaker, at whom, therefore, he shot 
two or three times with a revolver. He 
was a bad marksman, and was accustomed 
to miss his aim. At last one of the bul- 
lets chanced to slay a coalheaver, who was 
looking on. He did not, however, know 
of it until it was reported in the news- 
papers. Then he went to the police-court 
and announced (without a jot of remorse 
as far as the deed itself was concerned) 
that the man who was dead was not the 
man he attempted to kill. He was quite 
surprised when they detained him as a 
felon guilty of homicide. 

In a place which may be regarded as 
one of.the best training schools in the 
world for thieves one expects to hear of 
some bold methods of larceny. It is here, 
as it was with the Spartans, their ances- 
tors’ first cousins: the man or boy who 
purloins at the greatest risk with the great- 
est success is the most esteemed — not, 
indeed, by all the Neapolitans, but, per- 
haps, by the majority. Not long ago a 
young gentleman distinguished himself by 
a systematic spoiling of the lawyers of 
the city. It was his wont to call on an 
advocate when the advocate was out. 


Asked to wait, he generally waited until 
he could secrete about him something of 
the advocate’s that caught his fancy and 


was portable. On the occasion that proved 
fatal to him, he had, after resting a few 
minutes, departed, saying he would return 
shortly. He carried off a valuable little 
statue of porcelain — one of a pair. He 
also had the courage to return for the 
companion statue, and then met his doom. 
Upon him was found a list of four hundred 
other lawyers whom he had visited or 
proposed to visit. 

Such effrontery is fairly matched by the 
common trick of the local fishdealers, who 
find it profitable to put the eyes of fresh 
fish into the orbits of stale fish, and are 
thus enabled to deceive even the most 
accomplished of the townsfolk. 

It is another significant trait in the Nea- 
politan character that the favorite form of 
suicide in Naples is to jump from a win- 
dow. The houses being high, it is quite 
effectual; and the sudden sensational 
descent is agreeable to the Neapolitan 
temperament. 

Where, too, except in the kingdom of 
Naples, could thirty years ago have been 
found men with I know not how many 
murders on their hands living in comfort 
upon agovernment pension? This method 
of bribing brigands to desist from brigand- 
age well befitted the Bourbon rule, and 
was not thought so very odd even by hon- 
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est men who had never backslided and 
experienced a difficulty in earning maca- 
roni for a livelihood as the fruit of their 
honesty. 

It is in the fervor of their religious pro- 
fessions that the Neapolitans differ most 
remarkably from us of the north, and even 
from the Lombard Italians. They are 
really as much Pagan as Christian, al- 
though the twentieth century Anno Domini 
is so near its beginning. In the various 
scenes of the liquefaction of the blood of 
St. Januarius, for example, one learns well 
how Asiatic a religion is the Christianity 
of Naples. A group of priests, of all 
ranks, in crimson and purple, and green 
and gold, parade the streets. Scores of 
massive silver busts of saints and martyrs 
precede the priests, strung with jewels, 
and with burning tapers before them, each 
borne on a scaffold supported by six men 
in robes of crimson, or purple, or green, 
or grey. Confraternities, in garments 
white, or blue, or scarlet, accompany the 
busts. Soldiers also are in attendance. 
There is singing and incense burning. 
When the silver-gilt head of St. Januarius 
himself (in the procession with the rest) 
enters the church in which the miracle is 
to be wrought, a fanfare of trumpets, a 
burst of the organ, and a choir of voices 
hail it from the galleries. The common 
people criticise and joke about the pro- 
cession until St. Januarius appears, and 
then, if there is room, fall upon their knees, 
and utter the petitions nearest and dearest 
intheirhearts. The barren ask for babies, 
the girls for husbands, the poor for a lucky 
trio of numbers to play upon, and the old 
and suffering for speedy promotion to 
paradise. Meanwhile, perchance, the 
bearers, who stagger under the weight of 
St. Januarius’s silver self, curse each other 
for not going more slowly or more quickly, 
for the indiscriminate treading upon toes, 
or because of the unfair way in which the 
burden is divided among them. Later, 
when the archbishop at the altar holds up 
the crystal phial of blood for the populace 
to see — 

“Tt is hard!” he says. 

“Yes; itis certainly quite hard!” the 
people echo. The ritual of prayers to the 
saint is begun, and periodically the blood 
is uplifted to a candle, that its progress or 
tardiness in liquefaction may be observed. 

“ Oh, make haste, ‘San Gennaro’! make 
haste!” cry the mob at the altar; for it is 
traditional that Naples and her children 
will in the coming ‘six months have good 
fortune if the blood melt briskly, and the 
contrary if it be a work of time. It may 
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be an hour, or it may be two or three 
hours, ere the aivaale is accomplished. 
In the latter case, the mob by the altar 
will, ere its fulfilment, have become blas- 
pbemous. 

“Oh, you dog of a yellow-face!” they 
scream ; “make haste!” 

The archbishop all the while turns the 
phial from side to side, and up and down. 
If the wonder be achieved in the average 
time, contentment will prevail. Bishops 
in purple and begging friars with bare, 
dirty feet, millionaire merchants and itin- 
erant chestnut-sellers, congratulate each 
other in a breath, watch in hand (if they 
have watches to hold). 

** One hour and five minutes,” says one. 

“ And six,” suggests another. 

“No matter to a minute or two,” ob- 
serves a philosophical third. “The mira- 
cle has been well done, — praised be the 
Madonna and St. Januarius!” 

Then the archbishop and the sacred 
phial are hustled out of the church by the 
energy of the delighted populace, who con- 
tend to kiss the jewelled hand of the one 
and the crystal case of the other. The 
evening closes with fireworks and a dis- 
play of electric light. 

The pilgrimages to Monte Vergine are 
as picturesque as the miracle of St. Janua- 
rius, and a yet more lively note in Neapol- 
itan life. Tens of thousands of people 
drive the sixty miles thither and the sixty 
miles back. You may see them start at 
daybreak in the lightest of coster carts, 
rattled along by the small, spirited horses 
that seem to need so little urging. It is 
like a Derby Day of the old time, but the 
lazzaroni carry more jewellery, and their 
wives and sisters have gayer gowns and 
headgear, than the Londoners of White- 
chapel. They gallop against each other 
all through the day. Heaven knows how 
their horses can keep it up as they do. 
The Neapolitans say that the Madonna of 
Monte Vergine inspires them; and it is 
to be hoped she does. On the morrow 
they finish the course, and climb the 
mountain. Day and night these pilgrims 
may be seen toiling toward the steep pin- 
nacle of the Apennines, upon the summit 
of which is the famous church and monas- 
tery that preserve, among other notable 
treasures, the bones of Shadrach, Me- 
shach, and Abednego. When it is dark 
they light their steps with torches, so that 
the mountain seems studded with thou- 
sands of stupendous glow-worms. Masses 
are said in the chapel. The pilgrims cast 
their contributions upon the general pile, 
petition the Madonna of the mountain as 
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they petition St. Januarius, and descend 
to eat and drink and dance throughout the 
rest of their stay. The return to Naples 
is as jubilant as the exodus was. The 
cars are decked with boughs of bloom; 
ribbons flutter from their tired horses; 
there is an incessant tinkle of bells; the 
pilgrims, men and women alike, are full of 
wine and uproariously happy in the pos- 
session of certain rolls of paper which they 
have received as a return for their money 
and their toils of devotion. The paper is 
an indulgence for a period of years. They 
set it ostentatiously on the car, in front, so 
that all the world may see that, whatso- 
ever courts of human justice might say, if 
they choose straightway to murder their 
neighbors they are adequately secured 
from divine chastisement. 

A myriad of similar festas occur annu- 
ally in the district. They are advertised 
on the city walls, like theatre notices. 
The exordium is generally of a kind to 
touch the Neapolitan affections. 

‘In these days of wicked incredulity it 
is well to bear in mind the saints, and 
especially those who, for our encourage- 
ment, have sprung from the country, and 
maybe the town or village, in which we 
live.” 

Then follows the programme : — 

“The Saint So-and-so, of world-wide 
celebrity, will be led through the market- 
place amid the enthusiasm and adoration 
of the faithful. The fireworks will be un- 
der the control of the famous artists, 
and There will further be a cracker 
competition between these gentlemen at 
the close of the festa.” 

The festas are of such manifest profit 
to the places in which they occur that one 
cannot marvel that nearly every village in 
the province has found a way to canonize 
one or other of its earlier inhabitants. 

It was in keeping with this peculiar lux- 
uriance of the religious instinct that I 
should be provided, in my bedroom at 
Naples, with three pictures of the Virgin. 
Raffael’s “ Madonna of the Chair” was 
given tome at Easter as a guard for my 
head at night. In the words of a Pascal 
periodical of 1889, “A single Madonna 
does not content them (the Neapolitans); 
they must have one for each of their joys, 
each sorrow, each event, and each heart’s 
desire. In the hour of trial, when a faith- 
ful Neapolitan feels that he needs a helper, 
he invokes one Madonna in preference to 
another, and makes her the confidante of 
his anxieties. He regards the saints as 
brothers, entreats or apostrophizes them, 
worships or reproaches them.” 
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A singular people! To Protestants 
surely as compassionable and deserving of 
missionaries as a Brahman, or as an Af- 
rican with his fetich! 

On the other hand, it may interest any 
Protestant fellow-countryman to know that 
as material for conversion we ourselves 
are much esteemed by Neapolitan Cath- 
olics. I learnt as much one hot May day 
when I had climbed through the violets 
and hyacinths of the woods of Camaldoli 
to the monastery on the hill. A clean, 
stout monk ina snuff-colored gown, with 
a polished head, devoid of even a single 
hair, and with a long beard of snow, an- 
swered the bell, and welcomed me. It is 
a sweet spot. You have Naples at your 
feet, and all her surrounding loveliness is 
seen at a glance. 

We sat and talked with the prospect 
before our eyes, and puffed cigarettes. 

“T wish I, too, could live here all my 
days,” said I, 

* Would you not shiver in the winter, 
with two metres of snow on the ground?” 
asked the monk, with an earnest peep at 
me. 

“TI think not,” I replied. ‘One look 
down at Naples in the sunshine would melt 
the snow. Besides, we are used to snow 
in England!” 

“Oh, my friend,” exclaimed the monk, 


with a hand on my shoulder, “come and 


be one of us. We are but eleven, though 
there is room for thirty-five. We have an 
Irishman, two Germans, a Frenchman, and 
a Greek; and we should be delighted to 
have an Englishman also. Moreover, you 
English are peculiarly fitted for the life 
monastic ; you are so calm and tranquil.” 

** But,” I said, “I am a Protestant.” 

“ Ah!” said he, with a pull at his beard. 
“Yet, never mind; you are a Christian 
nevertheless, and it can be easily con- 
trived. Our own superior shall arrange 
it all in three or four days — without 
troubling the pope.” 

“ That is, if I determine to abandon the 
belief of my fathers?” 

‘*Of course. But you will do that — will 
you not? It is very good to be Protestant, 
but far better to be Catholic. Doubtless, 
too, your Excellency is rich?” 

At this moment a fresh ring of the bell 
drew off my genial monk. As if to make 
sure of being able to resume his attempts 
to convert me, he locked me in the refec- 
tory while he played the cicerone to the 
new arrival. It was a great, chill room, 
with a big, naked, sad-looking fireplace, 
and a rough, white, cemented floor. The 
walls were green, the table was green, the 
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door was green, and the rush chairs were 
green; and there was nothing in the room 
beyond egg-shells and dirt in a corner. 
Here the injudicious Catholic kept me pent 
for halfan hour. Not even the bottle of 
old Posilipo which he enclosed with me, 
telling me to drink it all, and another as 
well, if I liked, could soothe my rage at this 
treatment. When he reappeared to loose 
me, I was less calm and tranquil, I fear, 
than it behoved a candidate for the monas- 
tic life of Camaldoli to be. At any rate, 
there were no more arguments to show 
forth the desirability of the career of monk, 

Probably in no other monarchical city 
of Europe is life so broadly social as in 
Naples. The noble is a man anda brother 
first, and an aristocrat only in accordance 
with his birthright. I do not mean that 
the chestnut-seller of the street may be 
seen in the drawing-rooms of the villa. 
She would much rather stay at home in the 
streets. But there is hardly a touch of 
that arrogance of demeanor which in some 
lands is supposed to be the defining mark 
of a superior. The poor jest, laugh, and 
cry with the rich, as if they were brethren. 
The rich are very liberal in support of the 
charities (nowhere more numerous than in 
Naples) which aid the poor, and even more 
liberal in sympathy, which costs nothing, 
and wins love faster than dollars. A\l- 
though there was some hard trying, the 
Neapolitan revolutionaries a hundred 
years ago could by no means incite the 
lazzaroni to follow enthusiastically the 
example of massacring the aristocrats set 
so strongly by the aggrieved mob of Paris. 

One sees this fraternal mingling of pa- 
trician and pleb markedly at a race-meet- 
ing. The sport is poor; but there is much 
compensation. To begin with, it would 
be difficult even to dream of a more be- 
witching race-course than the Campo di 
Marte of Naples on a sunny spring day. 
It is small, but girt on the landward side 
by the purple, snow-capped peaks of the 
Apennines; and towards the sea, over 
budding trees and tufted pines, is the cone 
of Vesuvius, and the kindred crag of 
Monte Somma. The smoke of the sublim- 
est weathercock in Europe rises towards 
the blue, or drifts with the wind. Every- 
thing is cast into relief against the brilliant 
blue of the heavens, or the brilliant green 
of the grass. The grass, however, may 
be somewhat blanched by myriads of 
daisies. These provide pastime for the 
visitors from the slums of the city; daisy 
roots and leaves are reckoned the material 
of a salad of high quality. 

The scenes on the road to the course 
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are like those of the Monte Vergine festa. 
There is dust, and clamor, and a concert 
of bells, and a world of chaffing; and at 
all the windows of the houses by the way 
family groups are smiling at the revellers 
or shouting with them, sipping wine, and 
smoking with a genuine, although uncon- 
scious, appreciation of the doctrine of 
Epicurus. 

The conveyances are, of course, as vari- 
ous as the circumstances of those they 
convey. There are drags and coroneted 
broughams in abundance; for, although 
they may care ever so little about “ sport” 
and the betting-ring, the titled know that 
the populace expect them thus to justify 
and remind them of their nobility. What 
matter if his Illustriousness the Marquis 
of Montefiori and. Marchocca, in private 
life, abides with his shattered marchioness 
and the children on the fifth flat of a dilap- 
idated house in an unmentionabie street, 
and keeps their blood in movement mainly 
upon macaroni and the cheapest of cheap 
Posilipo? So he and she and they may 
for one or two days in the year shine as 
the ancient Marquises of Montefiori and 
Marchocca shone to the world, they would 
gladly suffer even greater privations; 
double the Church’s fasts, for example, 
or intensify the strictness of the pope’s 
dieteticinjunctions. The old family coach 
is dragged forth from a cellar into the 
daylight, dusted and washed ; the coat-of- 
arms re-varnished with deliberation by the 
marquis himself; a pair of reluctant horses, 
strangers to each other, and shamefully 
lean, are hired to share the glory of the 
fallen family; and, at length, at noon or 
thereabouts on the happy day, to the im- 
mense and resounding satisfaction of the 
hucksters and artisans who are the mar- 
quis’s neighbors, the whip is cracked, and 
the noble couple, dressed toa marvel, with 
the more presentable of their offspring, 
rock and roll down the rugged alley 
towards the greater lung of Naples, which 
is to carry them to the races, in company 
with their inferiors, and (if these may be 
found) their betters also. 

This sort of thing is almost incompre- 
hensible tous. One is disposed to fancy 
that the gnawing at heart on such an oc- 
casion must be intolerable; that there 
would be no opportunity for honest, rea- 
sonable pleasure; that the marquis and 
his family would inevitably be forced to 
think, amid the richer nobility, about the 
absurdity of their pretensions, and about 
the contrast between their grim, penurious 
life in the attic and the full life of luxury 
and enjoyment of their associates of a day. 
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It is by no means so at Naples. Carfe 
diem still holds good with the marquis, 
and neither he nor the marchioness is so 
very discontented and crestfallen when, in 
the evening, they have to discard their 
borrowed plumage, and sit opposite each 
other through a dull series of hours by the 
light of one tallow candle. It is quite on 
the cards that the youngest member of 
this noble family will have ridden on the 
box of the coach to play the part of foot- 
boy e# route, and, during the races, will 
have busied himself with the excavation of 
daisy roots and the like for the salad of 
the evening meal. 

I believe that it is mainly for the sake 
of the return that most of the nobility and 
gentry and military of Naples go to the 
races. It is a little discordant with one’s 
notions of the fitness of things to see sev- 
eral drags on the course with all their 
space and every pinnacle of vantage upon 
them occupied by the military alone, in 
slashings of green and crimson and blue 
and gold and silver. They look bored. 
As arule, they do not bet. Asa rule, they 
do not take the trouble to descend to gos- 
sip with the ladies elsewhere. Perhaps 
this is because they are, again, as a rule, 
somewhat impecunious and afraid of the 
fashionable mania which may involve them 
in certain disagreeable speculations with 
the fair. The fact remains that they sit, 
with. or without glasses in the eye, and 
behold what there is to behold quite un- 
moved to excitement, or eating on their 
exalted perches what their white baskets 
are able to offer them. I do not think the 
Italian officer a more assuming man than 
a soldier of other lands. He is generally, 
indeed, an amiable fellow; but he seems 
to condescend to the races. 

All is changed when the last race is 
run. Spick and span, men and horses fall 
into line for the procession up the long 
road that leads towards the head of the 


Toledo (the chief street of Naples) by 
way of the Reclusorio (or poorhouse) and 


the museum. Naples is wild in expecta- 
tion of this show. The balconies are 
crowded worse than ever. By the foot- 
path of the broad road the householders 
have set chairs, which they occupy with 
easy negligence, having wine at hand to 
baffle the trials of heat and dust. Even 
the poorhouse (surely the largest in the 
world, adapted for five thousand paupers) 
has its windows and terrace well peopled. 

The equipages are amazing in their 
number. One comes out of the cloud of 





dust they excite whited inside and out- 
side. The black hair of the ladies is pow- 
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dered as they will by and by powder their 
faces to give them the pallor which they 
think the most irresistible of beauty’s 
arrows. The maimed and the halt, who 
show their crippled legs and arms and all 
their sores to the public eye, may as well 
plod home; they can scarcely be seen, 
and they are nearly choked. Even the 
ruddy flames about the plaster sinners in 
the plaster purgatory, which certain monks 
exhibit by the wayside as a plea for pence, 
are not as horror-inspiring as they were. 
The dust puts out the glow of their fire as 
effectually as water would. 

Away rattle the coaches and carriages 
in double lines two miles in extent. The 
Marquis and Marchioness of Montefiori 
and Marchocca are now as happy as they 
may hope to be only twice or thrice in the 
year. Their coach is sandwiched be- 
tween a brace of hired cars of the most 
debased kind. They have tried in vain 
to get next to the Duke of Millisole, whose 
imposing vehicle, drawn by four roan stal- 
lions, attracts enchanted notice, some of 
which would have refracted upon the coro- 
net and blazoning of the family of Monte- 
fiori and Marchocca. Still, they derive 
much gratification from the consciousness 
that they are what they are, and from the 
hope that the rest of the world will think 


that they are what they used to be—a 
family in high esteem, as rich in lands and 
money as in honor. 

It would not be easy for titled persons 
of exalted origin like the marquis and 
marchioness to live in England as they 


live in Naples. Our own poor would, I 
am afraid, deride them for their misfor- 
tunes. In Naples ruin itself cannot rob a 
man of his best heritage, his native sun 
and the air he inhales; and compassion 
seems to breed in the atmosphere. Ina 
mean suburb of the city, towards Pozzuoli, 
at the juncture of three streets, stands the 
Church of St. Vitale, where Giacomo 
Leopardi lies buried. There isa stone to 
his memory let into the wall externally, 
within reach of the passers-by; and on 
the stone impromptu verses and phrases 
are scored by the pencils of the populace. 
They are all of the tender, pitying kind. 
There is nothing of ribaldry, nothing of 
scorn. It is what one would expect from 
a people who are themselves not ignorant 
of much suffering and privation. A tale 
is told of a girl who, being ill, was wont to 
receive daily two spoonfuls of cod-liver oil 
from a Neapolitan hospital. She was 
allowed to carry it away with her. After 
a time she had so much improved in health 
that the dose was denied her. In expla- 
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nation of the storm of sobs and wailing 
with which she received this announce- 
ment, it came out that she had regularly 
bestowed the nasty stuff upon a poor old 
woman, who had made a meal off it. One 
sees the same generosity in the almsgiving 
in the churches and in the streets. The 
pence given to the priests represent direct 
sacrifice for the good of others; for the 
dead in Purgatory, and for the living who 
are only a shade less poor than themselves. 
Nor is it merely a class instinct. The 
little girl of my Neapolitan home saw no 
wrong in abstracting coppers from my 
pocket to buy bread for beggars — though 
her own father and mother were reduced 
almost to beggary. ‘ How can you pass 
without giving them something?” she 
used to say to me, in reproach of my hard 
English heart. 

A century ago there were thirty thou- 
sand lazzaroniin the city. Neither disease 
nor want has diminished their number. 
Their children die at a fearful rate; but 
there are many hospitals for the survivors, 
and neither board nor lodging costs them 
much, when, at a mature age, they are 
turned loose into the world to become 
lazzaroni, in their turn, like their unknown 
fathers and mothers. What is a lazza- 
rone? it may be asked. According to 
Colletta, he is a being who lives how he 
can, without working. If he puts hand to 
honest labor, he is no longer a lazzarone. 
It may be doubted whether the lazzarone 
will ever become extinct. The “resani- 
tation” scheme will not oust him nor 
make him change his habits. He is more 
than half what his climate makes him. 

A Neapolitan has said that love is the 
only occupation of the unoccupied. If 
this be really so, imagine the condition of 
Naples! As far as observation goes, the 
lazzaroni, as a class, seem to consider the 
effort of extraneous courtship somewhat 
too strong for them. They will throw 
sparks in plenty into the inflammable 
hearts of their fair acquaintances ; but it 
will be rather from the sheer love of devilry 
begotten of idleness than because they 
are in the toils of a consuming affection. 
“Friendship! nothing more?” whispers a 
handsome brown giant into the ear of a 
maid as brown as himself, whom for half 
an hour he has been plying with what seem 
to be insidious advances, and whose dark 
eyes have begun to gleam with passion. 
If the girl be a good girl, she answers, 
“Certainly, nothing more,” and the chaff 
continues. Otherwise, a frown and a pout 
of the full lips tell the man that he may, 
if he dare run the risk, go a step farther. 
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Truth to say, woman is the prime cause 
of very many of the deaths by the knife. 
Although human nature is in few cities 
more human and less divine than in Na- 
ples, the verdict which acquits the man 
who avenges with the dagger the wrong 
done to his wife or sister, or gives him 
but a trifling sentence, is held to be very 
just. 

The ladies of Naples deserve a para- 
graph to themselves. I believe there are 
certain cold, dispassionate critics who pro- 
fess to think lightly of them. If so, they 
must be very old or much saturated with 
pitiable philosophic contempt of life, or 
unable to exchange a word with them in 
their own dulcet tongue. As for myse'f, 
I confess that I lost my heart to them 
when I had been among them for but a 
week, Theirvery hair is enough to bring 
one upon one’s knees tothem. They may 
not be the most lovely of their sex ; but 
they are certainly among the most sympa- 
thetic and winning. “If youdo marry a 
Neapolitan, as you say you will,” my host- 
ess said, “she will love you more and 
more every day. It is the nature of our 
hearts. We are all fire and enthusiasm.” 


I did not think my friend’s argument 
either sound or convincing. I had already 
seen something of the fire of her disposi- 


tion when she was at discord with her 
husband, and I had not liked the look of 
it. Further, it is a common knowledge 
that a Neapolitan has such an expansive 
heart that she can always spare a corner 
in it to an applicant who pleases her. A 
glance from her dark eyes suffices to make 
one forget her innate fickleness, forget 
even that she is ugly rather than beautiful, 
forget everything except one’s incipient 
affection for her. One may feel more inti- 
mate with her in an hour than with an 
English woman after a month’s inter- 
course. Itis due to her responsiveness, 
her sympathy, and her intelligence. This 
last may be of restricted extent; but it is 
profound in its own orbit. An illiterate 
Neapolitan will, if he make the endeavor, 
learn toread and write in three months. 
The Neapolitan ladies might, if they 
pleased, keep pace with the most cultured 
ot their sisters. The lazzaroni, however, 
prefer to lounge through life unlettered, 
and the ladies of Naples cultivate their 
hearts at the expense of their minds. 

The result is what it is bound to be. 
‘ociety in this fair, fascinating city is a 
''ssue of amorous intrigues. Now and 
then there is a duel; now and then a do- 
mestic tragedy. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, Naples accepts things as they are, 
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and considers that no one person is more 
or less blameworthy than another. Her 
children do but behave like their fore- 
fathers. It is the air. What is illicit 
elsewhere is pardonable in Naples. With 
these and similar comfortable sophistries 
they console the conscience — if need be. 

There is a certain Neapolitan prince, a 
bachelor, who is notorious for his success 
in love. If he live long enough, he may 
run as mad a course of pleasure as that 
Prince of Condé who left at his death a 
drawer containing three thousand tokens 
from hearts that he had won. Recently 
he beguiled the young Spanish wife of a 
rich resident. She went a voyage with 
him in his yacht, and he brought her back 
to her discomfited husband. There was 
some curiosity about his next victim, espe- 
cially among the ladies ; but of indignation 
there was little indeed. Among his other 
estimable qualities, he is Anglo-maniac. 
His propensity for sailing away with other 
people's wives is considered as delightfully 
or deplorably English as his passion for 
straw hats, Scotch checks, and lawn tennis. 
My hostess was one of this Lothario’s ad- 
mirers. She thought him irresistible, and 
wearied me with the praises of his cat-like 
manceuvres round the feminine heart. 

The Neapolitan is as thorough in his 
amours as in his passion for idling, pick- 
ing and stealing, knifing, praying, and 
aught else. Some have accused him of 
being also the most thorough coward on the 
Continent. That was in the days of the 
Bourbons. His kings then set him an ex- 
ample. Ferdinand 1V., for example, who 
whimpered over the peril with which the 
French Revolution menaced him, and, in 
an hour of danger, made his attendant 
change coats with him. (‘It is a glorious 
thing for a subject to risk his life for the 
life of his sovereign,” said the monarch.) 
But the revolt of 1848 proved that there 
was thorough valor, as well as thorough 
cowardice, in the Neapolitan temperament. 

From first to last nature is predominant 
in the Neapolitans. Convention, with its 
restraints and general discipline, is less to 
them than to the rest of us. Some day it 
may be different. The Neapolitans dis- 
simulate neither their likings nor their 
dislikes. When their saints are tardy in 
granting their petitions they curse them. 
They offer candles of gratitude when they 
are pleased. 

The little Neapolitan girl who runs ter- 
rified from the room in which her mother 
lies dying will, if she meets the undertaker 
in the street with a box of dead babies on 
his head, ask to look at them, and, if they 
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are pretty, will fondle them like dolls, call- 
ing them by all the endearing names she 
can think of. When she is somewhat 
older —thirteen or fourteen —and has a 
lover, he will be the god of her admiration 
in every sense of the word. Asa woman, 
she will expect her husband to beat her 
when he is out of humor with her; even 
as when she is out of humor with him she 
will speak her mind without reserve. 

It is the same impulse which makes 
love intrigues here so much matters of 
course, and suggests to the aggrieved hus- 
band, in nine cases out of ten, that he had 
better shrug his shoulders and put up with 
the injury rather than fight a duel which 
might result in hisdeath. Impulse at one 
moment declares him a coward, and at 
another moment makes a hero of him. 
His conduct, at one time, may be very ig- 
noble; but he is not ashamed of it. On 
the other hand, when he achieves a feat of 
bravery, he does not crow in self-laudation. 
It is nature, not’ character, that works in 
him. 

This gives us a key to that disagreeable 
saying: Juglese italianato diavolo incar- 
nato. (The Italianized Englishman is a 
devil incarnate.) That there is something 
in it no one who knows Italy and knows 
his own national characteristics can deny. 
If this may be said of the effect of Italy 
as a whole upon the English temperament, 
imagine how the phrase acquires energy 
by confining the influence to Naples alone ! 

In truth, there is but one way of salva- 
tion for the Briton who determines to live 
in this * metropolis of a ruined Paradise” 
(as Shelley calls it) He must return pe- 
riodically to his native land, and breathe 
for a while an air more harsh indeed, but 
more invigorating, and better suited to his 
more civilized code of morality. Other- 
wise, he will be fortunate if he do not ac- 
quire extraordinary ease of manner only 
at the cost of extraordinary corruption of 
morals. CHARLES EDWARDES. 


From The Argosy. 
WHO RANG THE BELL? 


OnE of the strangest stories I have 
heard was told me by an aged gentleman 
who had spent his youth in the provincial 
city where the event related by him had 
occurred. I will give the history as he 
told it to me, only altering the name of 
the chief actor in the terrible drama and 
suppressing that of the town. I may add 
that this suppression is not, in this case, 
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the mere trick of the professional fiction- 
ist. The actual name of the criminal and 
the bare facts of his crime, may be found 
in any catalogue of famous trials. But 
the man belonged to a respectable family ; 
a relative of his — in his daya fashionable 
litterateur and popular divine — found it 
advisable to modify his own cognomen to 
veil so sad a connection, and it is possible 
—nay, probable —that some of the line 
still survive who might be pained by any 
public re-turning of this dark page of their 
record. 

Therefore, we will give the family name 
as Mildon, and their abode as the populous 
and gay town of X . 

The leading part in the little drama is 
played by one Charles Mildon, a fashion- 
able young gentleman, mixing in respect- 
able society, of popular manners and many 
accomplishments, but also, unfortunately, 
of extravagant and reckless habits and, it 
seems Clear, of those darker shades of vice 
which frequently underlay these. 

He lived alone in quiet, genteel lodgings, 
where it appears that the character he 
maintained was fairly good. If at times 
he got into debt, he presently got out of 
it, owing to the good offices of an old 
bachelor uncle who had repeatedly come 
to his rescue ; but whose patience, young 
Mildon felt, was fast wearing out. 

This uncle, Mr. Mildon senior, inhab- 
ited a small house in a lively, well-fre- 
quented part of the town. He was an 
elderly man, slightly crippled and other- 
wise so invalided that he never left the 
upper flat of his abode, where he was 
served and attended by a faithful old 
housekeeper who had been with him for 
many years. She and her aged master 
were the sole inhabitants of the dwelling. 

There came a time — it was rather late 
one evening — when people passing by 
the abode of Mr. Mildon, senior, became 
aware of signals of distress from the first- 
floor window. Having succeeded in ar- 
resting somebody’s attention, the old 
gentleman, in a very excited manner, pro- 
ceeded to explain that he felt sure there 
was something grievously amiss in his 
lower premises, and to request that assist- 
ance should be fetched to his rescue, to 
enter his house and discover the true state 
of matters. A curious and eager crowd 
soon secured the presence of the proper 
functionaries. They proceeded to break 
open the hall door, thinking, probably, to 
come upon nothing worse than an inebriate 
cook or the devastations of a bungling 
burglar. 

But a single glance round the interior 
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changed the aspect of things. Faces grew 
pale and solemn, and defensive missiles 
were grasped, the excited crowd was 
pressed back, and further help summoned. 

From mouth to mouth went the grim 
whisper: “ Murder!” 

In less than half an hour, it was noised 
abroad all over X that a terrible and 
mysterious tragedy had been enacted in 
the house of old Mr. Mildon. His house- 
keeper’s dead body had been found just 
behind the hall door, and farther up the 
passage, at the head of the kitchen stairs, 
lay the corpse of another person, readily 
identified as a respectable old body who 
had occasionally visited Mr. Mildon’s 
housekeeper. 

It was only to be expected that the old 
gentleman’s nephew was speedily on the 
scene. The succor of his aged and infirm 
relative, so awfully left alone, naturally 
demanded that. 

But young Mr. Mildon had also some 
information to volunteer. 

During the afternoon of that day, he 
had himself visited his uncle. He re- 
membered the exact hour of his arrival, 
for while awaiting admittance he had cas- 
ually glanced at the clock in a neighboring 
steeple. The housekeeper had opened 
the door as usual. He had noticed noth- 


ing special about her, but then he had 
noticed little, going straight up-stairs to 


his uncle. With him he had sat chatting 
for nearly an hour, during which time he 
had observed no unusual soued in the 
house. Some sounds, however, he ob- 
served, might easily pass unnoticed, owing 
to the roar of traffic in the street below. 

But he had further to narrate that his 
visit had been brought to premature con- 
clusion, and he thought this might shed 
some light on the mystery. 

While he and his uncle had been con- 
versing, the door-bell had rung violently. 
His uncle had wondered who the ringer 
might be and they had both listened for 
the opening of the door, or rather for its 
closing,as it shut heavily, reverberating 
through the house. They had listened in 
vain, and young Mr, Mildon had thought 
he would go down-stairs and see if the 
summons had been attended to. He had 
gone straight to the street door, had opened 
it, only to find nobody! Thinking that 
the ringer might have retired a few paces, 
young Mildon said he had stepped out into 
the street, and looked to the right hand 
and to the left, but in vain. While he was 
doing thus the hall door had suddenly 
closed behind him, banged as he had then 
believed by a draught of wind. His hat 
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had been shut within the house, left, in 
short, on a chair in his uncle’s room. He 
had, he said, hesitated for a moment what 
he should do; he presumed the house- 
keeper had gone out marketing, possibly 
taking advantage of his visit to do so 
without leaving her master alone; there- 
fore any ringing on his part would be as 
futile as the runaway ring had been, so he 
had decided to go quietly, and hatless, to 
his own lodgings, which were fortunately 
not far off, intending to return in the 
course of the evening, when the house- 
keeper would have resumed her post. He 
had actually been on his way back, when 
the excitement in the street apprised him 
of the horror which had been enacted in 
his uncle’s house. 

Young Mr. Mildon’s communication was 
certainly important. It opened up two or 
three matters : — 

Had the housekeeper really been absent 
from the house at the time of the runaway 
ring? 

If not, what had been the hindrance to 
her answering it ? 

Young Mr. Mildon was asked why he 
had not called her, instead of answering 
the door himself? Was it because he had 
thought it likely she was out? He an- 
swered at once that he had not thought 
about it; the bell had rung and it had been 
neglected; he had gone to the door sim- 
ply as the most direct and natural thing. 

Another question was: “ Who rang the 
bell?” 

Was this mysterious runaway the same 
who subsequently returned and committed 
the dreadful crime? Had his heart failed 
him on the first occasion? Or had he 
gained any inkling that the house just then 
had a stalwart guest as well as its usual 
feeble and aged occupants? Mr. Mildon 
did not see how this could be. He him- 
self had not approached any of the win- 
dows during his visit. His uncle had sat 
in his accustomed chair by the window; a 
watcher outside might have observed the 
old gentleman turn to speak to somebody 
in the room. But there had certainly 
been nothing to show that this interlocutor 
was other than the old servant. 

Mr. Mildon, the uncle, confirmed his 
nephew in every respect. There was 
young Mildon’s hat on the chair, where he 
had left it. The old gentleman had little 
toadd. After his nephew had left him to 
attend to the ringing bell, he had heard 
the street door slam sharply; and, looking 
from the window, bad seen his nephew go 
off, bareheaded, and had guessed accu- 
rately enough at the apparent state of 
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matters. He had returned to his newspa- 
per-reading, and had not troubled himself 
further for some time. Then it occurred 
to him that his housekeeper was late in 
bringing up his tea and he had rung his 
bell — had rung it again and again, with as 
little effect as the runaway ring had pro- 
duced! At last he had managed to hobble 
out of his room and as far as his stair- 
head, whence, looking over the banister 
he had caught a glimpse of the skirts of 
the prostrate woman behind the hall door. 
His only idea had been that his old ser- 
vant had been seized with a fit, and he had 
at once given the alarm. From the stair- 
head it was impossible for him to see the 
other prostrate figure at the top of the 
kitchen stairs. 

Young Mr. Mildon expressed the live- 
liest interest in the mysterious ringing of 
the bell. He seemed to lay great impor- 
tance on that point. 

Another difficulty was presently found 
attaching to this tragedy: It was impossi- 
ble to gain any conclusive idea as to what 
had been the weapon which had produced 
such deadly results. In the case of each 
woman the fatal wound had been a blow 
on the skull —so direct, so well aimed, 
and so incisive that it had needed no rep- 
etition. But doctors differed as to what 
instrument was likely to effect its purpose 
in the peculiar way manifest. It seemed 
that no clue to the identity of the criminal 
was likely to come from this direction. 

Another moot point was, the possible 
motive for the crime. Its two victims 
were respectable old women, little likely 
to provoke enmity of the violent kind. 
The motive could scarcely be plunder, 
for nothing in the house had been re- 
moved, or even tampered with. Spoons 
and other silver table-articles lay on the 
kitchen-dresser, just in the order in which 
the housekeeper herself had evidently ar- 
ranged them. Also, there was a large 
sum of money on the premises, for the 
elder Mr. Mildon had considerable house 
property in X , and as it was just 
after quarter day his recent receipts had 
been large, and he had delayed to bank 
them, a fact which might well have been 
suspected by many people. This money 
was kept in an old-fashioned bureau, at 
the back of Mr. Mildon’s room. It was 
found intact, and the old gentleman him- 
self could testify that there had been no 
attempt on the part of any stranger to 
enter his apartment. If anybody had en- 
tered the house with this object, why had 
they not effected it? The crippled in- 
valid up-stairs would have been even more 
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| easily disposed of than the old women be- 
‘low. One detective suggested that the 
old gentleman bad never left his chair by 
the window, whence any deed of violence 
might have been seen by passers-by. But 
another replied that such a murderer as 
this would scarcely have been defeated in 
this way, since a few ingenious sounds on 
the stair-head would certainly have easily 
decoyed the old man to the door of the 
apartment. 

“Gentlemen,” said the younger Mr. 
Mildon, “the great question is: Who 
rang the bell?” 

Among the detectives and legal func- 
tionaries who met in conclave with the 
very few witnesses who had any testi- 
mony to offer, there was one yourg man 
who filled such a subordinate place that 
he had scarcely any right to speak in the 
councils of his seniors and superiors; and 
certainly he received very little encourage- 
ment when he ventured to suggest that he 
had his own doubts as to the innocence of 
young Mr. Mildon himself. 

The others scorned him. Had not 
young Mildon come upon the scene of his 
own free will and volunteered a statement 
which set him in the line of. suspicion? 
“He could scarcely help that,” murmured 
he of the doubts; “for, even if his uncle 
had forgotten or overlooked his visit, his 
hat would have been found in the house 
and he would have been called upon to 
account for it.” 

It was further urged that the singular 
absence of apparent motive became, in 
the case of young Mr. Mildon, an absence 
of all motive whatever. He, of all people, 
was most likely to know of the money his 
uncle had in the house, and where he kept 
it; yet he had certainly been in the old 
gentleman’s room, everything there had 
been at his mercy, and still the invalid 
was safe and his store intact. To these 
pleas, the young man, whom we will call 
Talford, could find no answer; yet he did 
not say he surrendered his suspicions. 
He was silenced but not convinced. 

Months passed on, and the great crime 
committed in the little house in X 
seemed likely to be relegated to the list of 
unsolved mysteries. Talford himself had 
ceased to take any active interest in the 
matter; and the impression which had 
once been so strong upon his mind was 
wearing faint, so that probably, in time, 
he himself would have grown incredulous 
of it. 

This Mr. Talford had a watch which 
gave him a good deal of trouble, and at 
last he took it toa friendly shopkeeper, a 
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skilful mechanician, who, he thought, 
might cure its aberrations. The man 
looked at it carefully — said he thought he 
saw what was wrong —a rather peculiar 
defect — and proceeded to rummage in a 
drawer for a tool he needed to remedy it. 
He did not readily find it, and summoned 
his wife to his aid. While they were look- 
ing for this minor implement, he remarked 
by the way that he did not see his best 
hammer either. Talford, who was stand- 
ing idly by, was aroused by the woman’s 
answer, which came in the form of this 
enquiry : — 

“ Have vou ever had it since you lent it 
to young Mr. Mildon?” 

Her husband thought not, now he came 
to think of it. Talford struck into the 
conversation: “What was the hammer 
like?” 

“O, not an ordinary hammer — a watch- 
maker’s hammer— like this,” and the 
shopkeeper produced a tool, which Talford 
saw at once seemed well adapted to pro- 
duce those fatal and peculiar wounds which 
had aroused so much speculation. 

“Do you use these tools much?” he 
asked carelessly. 

“Not very much, or I should have 
missed my best one sooner. I should 
think it is nearly a year since I lent it to 
Mr. Mildon.” 

That signified that it had been in his 


possession for some time before the mur- 
ders. 
Talford took leave of the friendly shop- 


keeper and hastened away. His old im- 
pression was now as vivid as ever, and he 
had something more tangible to back it. 
He was resolved on a bold stroke. He 
would take counsel with nobody, but 
would venture a great deal and win or lose 
all. 

He put a pair of handcuffs in his pocket 
and bade a comrade accompany him on a 
piece of important business. They wended 
their way to the street where the younger 
Mr. Mildon lived in lodgings which he 
had occupied for a long while. Talford 
left his comrade to wait on the pavement, 
and repaired to the house alone. 

“Was Mr. Mildon at home?” he asked 
of the woman who opened the door. 
Yes, he was at home in his own room. 
Then the visitor would go to him there; 
he need not be announced; when Mr. 
Mildon saw him he would understand. 

Young Mildon rose from his writing- 
desk on the entrance of his unexpected 
guest. His face was perfectly uncon- 
scious, without either surprise or alarm. 
For one moment the two men looked at 
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each other in silence. If Talford’s con- 
viction wavered, certainly his determina- 
tion did not. 

Laying the “darbies ” on the table he 
said : — 

“Mr. Mildon, I am prepared for vio- 
lence, but you will oblige me if you will 
quietly produce the watchmaker’s hammer 
with which you murdered your uncle’s 
housekeeper and her friend.” 

Whether it was the sudden revelation 
of the discovery of the much-debated 
weapon, or an idea that Talford would 
never have acted as he did without some 
strong evidence to justify him, cannot be 
explained. But young Mildon, without a 
word of protest, turned on his heel, went 
to a chest of drawers, unlocked one, and 
displayed to Talford the terrible imple- 
ment. It lay among his handkerchiefs 
and neckties. He had never even cleaned 
it. Dry blood was on it, and there »were 
one or two adhering hairs. Yet what 
seemed such an utter carelessness had 
come nearer to achieving security than 
any amount of restless precaution might 
have done! 

The whole of Charles Mildon’s original 
account was proved to be perfectly true. 

He had only omitted its most important 
parts! 

It was true that the old housekeeper 
had admitted him and that she had ap- 
peared just as usual. 

He had omitted to say that he had in- 
stantly felled her to the ground with a blow 
which needed no repetition. That he had 
next been startled by the appearance of 
another old woman, coming up the kitchen 
stairs, but that his surprise had not un- 
nerved him for the prompt commission of 
a second murder, which had formed no 
part of his original plan. 

Then he had passed by the two dead 
women, and gone to his uncle’s apartment. 
He had found the old man seated at the 
window as usual, but on this he had reck- 
oned, and had laid his plot accordingly. 
After a little conversation, he had asked 
for a small money loan. His uncle had 
so often been complaisant that he had 
little fear of a rebuff. Had the uncle left 
the window to take a few sovereigns from 
his bureau, his nephew would have felled 
him to the ground and possessed himself 
of the whole hoard. But to his surprise 
and discomfiture the old gentleman proved 
utterly obdurate. Instead of lending the 
money, he gave him a lecture, loading 
him with reproaches. The nephew showed 
a submissive front, wondering all the while, 
what other dodge he could invent to en- 
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tice his uncle from his window seat. One 
occurred to him at last. An anxious and 
despondent man is often thirsty. He knew 
his uncle kept divers liquors in a cupboard 
at the back of the room. 

“ Well, uncie,” he had said sadly, “ you 
can’t think how your words upset me — 
and your severity is such a disappointment 
to me, I really feel quite faint. You won’t 
give me any more help, you say? I will 
not ask it. I will ask only for a drink of 
something — even a glass of water, You 
will not refuse to give me that?” 

“You may take it for yourself,” the 
uncle had declared. “ You know where 
the bottles and glasses are kept. It is 
part of your abominable idleness that an 
active young fellow like you should sit 
there asking a poor old cripple to hand 
him a drink.” 

To keep up appearances, young Mildon 
had gone to the cupboard and helped him- 
self to some beer. Then he had resumed 
his seat. To wait for his uncle to move, 
could be, of course, but a question of time, 
and the stakes he had already risked were 
too terrible to allow of any impatience. 
Leaving personal interests aside, he had 
striven to divert and interest the old gen- 
tleman in local gossip and political debate 
and was flattering himself that he was 
allaying his uncle’s irritation in the most 
satisfactory manner, when he had been 
suddenly confounded by a brisk, peremp- 
tory ringing of the street door bell. His 
uncle had at once vaguely wondered who 
it was likely to be, coming at that partic- 
ular hour, when he was seldom disturbed. 
The nephew had wondered, far less 
vaguely, what course he had better pur- 
sue, since he knew too well that there was 
no living person below to attend to that 
bell. Of course, he expected a repetition 
of the ringing. There had been a sound 
in the first as if the person producing it 
would not brook long delay, nor readily 
give up. 

In his desperation, young Mildon caught 
at hiz uncle’s wonder who it could be, and 
seiteraied it. Then he made a feint of 
tisteniny, and remarked that as the house- 
keeper dic not seem on duty, he would go 
and attend to the door himself. Accord- 
ingly he had rushed away, past the two 
corpses in the hall, and had opened the 
door warily, that the caller should not 
catch a glimpse of the horrible sight 
within. He had trusted to some dark in- 
spiration of the moment to get quit of the 
malapropos guest. To his astonishment, 
nobody stood on the doorstep. Probably 
this somewhat shook even his iron nerve, 
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for instead of retiring again, with the suffi- 
cient explanation of a runaway ring, he had 
stepped out upon the street to reconnoitre, 
not, however, forgetful to draw the door 
behind him fairly close. Then it had un- 
accountably slammed, and retreat, hatless 
and utterly defeated in his nefarious ob- 
jects, had been the only course left him. 
It had, at least, given him opportunity to 
consider his position, and assume the part 
of an innocent witness. 

Once fairly at bay, under the energetic 
promptitude of Talford, he dropped his 
mask forever. And his subsequent pas- 
sage to execution was very straight and 
short. 

There is much to reflect on in sucha 
story. Did the door bell ring only in 
young Mildon’s guilty imagination, and 
was his idea vivid enough, according to 
some modern theories, to impress his 
uncle’s mind with a similar idea? A sud- 
den draught will often close a door left 
slightly ajar. There is nothing unnatural 
or even unusual in that. Some will be 
inclined totally to dismiss our telepathic 
suggestion and to fall back on the simpler 
one of a mere runaway ring. Admit this, 
and we have at once, in its time and cir- 
cumstance, a marvellous coincidence with 
the needs of the occasion. 

And then we have to admit another co- 
incidence in the slamming of the door, 
Neither that nor the ringing of the bell 
were in the least remarkable in themselves, 
They were the most commonplace of oc- 
currences. All their wonder lies in the 
part they played in this tragedy. 

Does not the multiplication of coinci- 
dences tend to suggest the existence of a 
law not fully manifest? A whole philos- 
ophy may underlay the answer to the ques- 
tion “ Who rang the bell?” 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
NOTES ON BIRD-MUSIC. 


TOWARDS the latter end of changeful 
April, when winter has been fairly con- 
quered by the returning warmth, is the 
beginning of the full development of bird- 
music. Then the stream of song from 
our native birds, which has been gradually 
increasing from the virtual silence of win- 
ter, is reinforced by the arrival of our 
summer visitors. For the silence of win- 
ter is only comparative, and all through 
the dreary season — except for short in- 
tervals when frost binds the earth in iron 





fetters — there is bird-music to be heard. 
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The robin sings all through the winter | wonderful song of its own, is sometimes a 


months, and every now and then may be 
heard his companion, the wren. And it 
only requires a gleam of sunshine to call 
forth the music of the missel thrush in 
the very midst of storm and cold. It is 
one of the treats of January and February 
to hear him during one of these intervals. 
Taking his stand on the top of some tall 
tree, he will pour forth his cheerful notes 
with a fine ring of wild enjoyment —a 
determination to be happy in spite of cir- 
cumstances. It is only a little spell of 
fine weather between the snow and sleet, 
or hard frost, of the season, and yet he 
sings as if spring and nesting time were 
already here. There isin the song a re- 
semblance to that of blackbird and song 
thrush, but it lacks the luxuriance of 
phrase — meet for the leafy luxuriance of 
its surroundings — which we hear in the 
former ; nor has it the reiterated, exulting 
happiness of the latter. 

And there is much less variety. The 
songs of the three great musicians of the 
thrush family are clearly defined and dis- 
tinct from each other, just as are their 
eggs and nests; and yet, without a little 
careful observation, most people will con- 
found the missel thrush with the blackbird 
and song thrush, or mix all three in hope- 
less mental confusion. A useful point for 
those to notice who wish to learn their 


songs is that the missel thrush sings first. 
Neither song thrush nor blackbird sings 
so early in the year; and I think the song 
thrush begins before the blackbird. The 
special characteristic of the song thrush 


is its habit of frequent repetition. The 
repeated part consists, rarely of one, usu- 
ally of two, three, or four notes, and is 
given from three to six times in rapid suc- 
cession; then, perhaps without a pause, 
another phrase — if the word may be used 
—is repeated ina similar way. One of 
the bird’s favorite repetitions, of which 
he never seems to tire, may easily be in- 
terpreted: “Cheer up, cheer up, cheer 
up;” and this may be taken as the key- 
note and purpose of his music. 

Richness and variety characterize the 
blackbird’s song; we would recognize the 
tone even if he sang the song of some 
other bird. This has led to the terms sil- 
very and fluty applied to it: “ The black- 
bird fluteth in the elm,” which recalls 
the mellow clearress of his music; “ The 


blackbird’s silvery tones,” which suggest | think, early in February. 


the full richness of his voice. 

Most birds seem to possess mere or less 
of the imitative faculty; and even the 
blackbird, which has such a distinct and 





mimic. I have also heard the skylark 
take the last four notes of the chaffinch’s 
song and repeat them several times in 
succession as a part of his own; but 
whether this was imitation or coincidence 
I will not venture to say. 

But our great mimic is the starling. He 
will imitate many of our common song- 
sters, and has been known to whistle for 
a dog, etc. There isa time when the star- 
ling forsakes his familiar haunts on the 
top of the old house with that convenient 
hole in the masonry which he entered to 
his nest. We miss his frequent song, 
which he was wont to give us from the 
corner of the roof or from the adjacent 
tree. He has gone tothe moors to recruit 
after the cares and fatigues of family life. 
There he associates with the plover and 
curlew, and on his return reproduces per- 
fectly the wild cry of the latter. And by 
the succeeding spring he will have forgot- 
ten it, although then very busy imitating 
the blackbird and thrush. His various 
imitative snatches are intercalated with 
a peculiar guttural, gurgling screaming of 
his own, accompanied by a shaking of 
wings and ruffling of neck feathers. There 
is something weird and mysterious about 
the starling as he sits giving utterance to 
these strange cries of his; there is even a 
touch of what is called “ uncanniness ” in 
the North. “ Tha’re an inw6rd kind of 
bérd,” remarked a Northumbrian pitman 
while gazing on one perched on a telegraph 
wire and giving vent to these peculiar 
sounds. And I think he meant to convey 
the idea that the starling is of a medita- 
tive turn, and knows a thing or two which 
he doesn’t tell to everybody. 

I have never experienced greater pleas- 
ure in the pursuit of ornithology than in 
learning the song of the dipper. There is 
a special charm in the habits of the bird, 
and its haunts are among the loveliest of 
nature’s scenes. That it is so much less 
known than many others increases the fas- 
cination. For I find from my dippings 
into ornithological literature that this is so. 
Yarrell, for example, states that he had 
never seen a dipper alive; and that well- 
known naturalist, the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
states that he has only once found its nest 
and never heard it sing. 

The dipper sings both early and late in 
the year. The first time I heard it was, I 
A dipper flying 
over the water disappeared beneath it, and 
came up again to settle on a stone at the 
edge of the stream. He sat there and 
sanz, his almost insular rock splashed by 
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the passing water — a pleasing song, sweet 
and cheerful, with its meet accompani- 
ment of murmuring waters. A voice less 
rich and powerful than that of blackbird 
and song thrush, and less variety in the 
song, yet with a striking resemblance. 
There is the song thrush’s habit of repeti- 
tion, but less pronounced; while certain 
trills and turns recall to my mind the 
canary more than anything else. 

A few hundred yards farther up the 
stream another sat on a stone washed by 
the frequent spray. His glorious white 
breast, set off by dark plumes, gleamed 
like snow while he poured forth his wel- 
come notes. Another time a January 
walk down a rocky stream was enlivened 
by the cheery music of several as they 
winged their way over the water-or settled 
on their favorite stones. And he may be 
heard in November, a time when there is 
little bird-music. As I wandered by the 
stream-side one hazy November day, the 
familiar gleam of white passed up the 
water before me. A dipper sat on a stone 
in mid-stream and cheered the November 
solitude with his music. And in Decem- 
ber also, if the weather is mild, he may be 
heard. 

There is an exhilarating wildness about 
the curlew’s cry, in harmony with the wild 
moorland where we usually hear him. 
There goes one sailing leisurely along on 
those great wings of his, uttering slowly 
his characteristic cry. Now he begins to 
descend, and the notes get quicker and 
shriller. They reach their maximum, and 
then he utters a few slowly, by way of 
finish. 

Wonderful bird-music is to be heard 
from “ the swamp where hum the dropping 
snipe,” as we wander through their favor- 
ite marshy haunts during the breeding 
season. 

It was long before I could identify the 
strange sounds. But it was soon per- 
ceived to come from a bird flying round 
and round rather high in the air, and rising 
and falling alternately in its flight. Some- 
how or other, a line written by the poet 
Hogg, in which he speaks of “the airy 
bleeter’s rolling howl,” associated itself in 
my mind with this strange cry; I was 
convinced he was referring to the same 
bird. And then I found that the snipe is 
sometimes called the bleater, and the 
mystery was solved. 

The peculiar sound emitted by the snipe 
during the breeding season is doubtless a 
thing very difficult to describe accurately ; 
but I think no single word in our language 





comes so near to it as “hum.” For my 
own part, if asked to describe the sound, 
I should say: “Imagine the hum of the 
bee magnified very many times, and then 
mingled with a little of the peculiar trem- 
ulous stammering characteristic of the 
bleating of the lamb and kid.” This latter 
quality has led to the term “bleeter,” ap- 
plied to the snipe in Hogg’s line, and to 
the French name, chévre volante; also to 
the term “lamming ” used in Norfolk to 
denote its cry. 

After wandering among the swamps 
many times during the breeding season 
listening to the strange sounds, and watch- 
ing the airy ascending and descending 
curves, I was fast coming to the conclu 
sion that the asserted bleating was a myth, 
or at least an exaggeration, when the re- 
semblance struck me in a convincing man- 
ner. 

Most diminutive and beautiful of our 
native birds is the dainty gold-crest; not 
rare, but somewhat difficult to see on ac- 
count of its small size and retiring habits, 
Away among the fir-tops, especially in the 
autumn, its shrill chirp draws attention to 
the tree-tops. But it is one of those de-’ 
ceptive sounds so difficult to follow. Now 
it appears to come from that tree in front; 
but when attention is directed there, it 
seems to come from behind. At last the 
bird is seen hopping briskly about among 
the higher branches of a larch-tree. Per- 
haps, if fortune favors, the song is heard 
also. But it is very low and soft, and 
therefore easily missed. The first time I 
heard it was from the middle of a thick 
hawthorn hedge, where I got a sight of 
the bird at the same time. On another 
occasion, the soft notes came from a fir- 
tree on a hazy November day. 

A great contrast to these notes so sweet 
and low of the gold-crest is the song of 
another tiny bird, the wren. Its song is 
loud and clear — a perfect little torrent of 
music. One of the most difficult of orni- 
thological facts to realize is that it comes 
from such a tiny throat. The wren gets 
through its song in a somewhat business- 
like manner ; he has something to say, and 
he says it right off. 

The larks are an interesting family of 
songsters. Chief among them is the 
familiar sky-lark, famous for its early ris- 
ing. ‘“ Stir with the lark to-morrow, gentle 
Norfolk,” says King Richard, when he 
would exhort his follower to make an early 
start. 

To be urged to early rising by an appeal 
to the lark was one of the pet aversions 
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of Charles Lamb. That we should go to} 
bed with the lamb and rise with the lark | 
was one of those popular fallacies which 
he exposed sohumorously. And nodoubt 
the lark is unconscionably early in this 
matter of rising; yet it is good to hear it 
when the summer day is still young. And 
perhaps even Lamb, had he been able to 
enjoy the lark’s music without rising from 
his couch and losing the thread of his wak- 
ing dreams, might have even praised him 
for his early song. The little seaside 
resort of Silloth, on the Cumberland coast, 
isa place where this refinement of enjoy- 
ment can be obtained. Its main street 
runs parallel with the Solway Firth, and 
between it and the sea isa strip of waste, 
sandy ground covered with grass and 
wild flowers, and diversified with hillocky 
sand links. Here larks abound, and all 
the summer day from early morn till even- 
ing fill the air with their melody. Andin 
the very early morning we may, just awak- 
ened from slumber, lie and listen with 
open window to the sweet sounds which 
herald the summer day. Motion seems 
an essential part of the sky-lark’s music, 
and so it is with others of the family. 

In the song of the tree-lark we find a 
wonderful combination of the poetry of 
motion and the sweetness of melody. 
Sometimes he may be heard singing 
seated on the tree-top; but ‘if watched, 
will presently be seen to rise into the air. 
He will ascend some twenty or thirty yards 
in silence, then turn and begin to sing. 
Slowly, with outspread wings, he returns, 
pouring out a succession of sweet notes; 
he reaches the tree-top, and finishes with 
a few notes of melting sweetness, long 
drawn out. 

The song of the meadow-lark, inferior 
in tone and variety to the sky and tree 
larks, is yet one we love to hear. It is 
best when there are many together and 
they can be both seen and heard. I have 
heard them to greatest perfection on a 
Northern moor where dwarf birch grew 
among the heather, and graceful yellow 
globe flowers shed a golden glory around. 
Dozens of meadow-larks were rising on all 
sides, and descending, singing as they 
dropped slowly down, and making the air 
vibrate with their frequent notes. Their 
lively music was varied by the call of the 
cuckoo and the wild sweetness of the cur- 
lew’s whistle. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
THE NEW STAR IN THE MILKY WAY. 


A NEw star is a representative of 2 
class of phenomena so rare that the num- 
ber recorded during the last few centuries 
may be counted on the fingers. Hence 
we readily conceive that, since they are 
very striking in themselves as breaking 
the monotony of the starry heavens, and 
since also their nature was considered till 
quite recently to be shrouded in mystery, 
a most lively interest has been stirred up 
by the recent new arrival, not only among 
astronomers, but among that large class 
who are always on the gui vive for celes- 
tial wonders. 

When tortured by the many instruments 
which modern science places at the ob- 
server’s disposal, a new star is quite a 
thing fer se; while at times their bril- 
liancy is extraordinary, some of these new 
stars having rivalled both Mars and Ju- 
piter in brightness, and even sometimes 
Venus. 

The time that they take to wax and to 
wane varies very considerably ; some have 
lasted at their greatest brightness only for 
days, others have remained visible for 
months or occasionally for years. It gen- 
erally happens that a new star when first 
seen is brightest, and many have thought 
that this is simply because the star is at 
the stage most likely to be noticed by us; 
but this may not be the entire truth, as 
can be gathered from a consideration of 
the various views which have been put 
forward as to their nature. 

Among the many hypotheses that have 
been suggested to explain how it is that 
these strange bodies make their appear- 
ance from time to time, we may first of all 
mention that which supposed them due to 
the sudden colliding of a comet with a 
star; another theory assumed that a star 
at some period of its existence became 
enveloped in a kind of crustor slag, which 
by some cause or other became disrupted, 
and revealed the glowing mass within. 

Both these hypotheses, although they 
might to a certain degree explain the sud- 
den brightness of the star, would not heid 
good with regard to the rapid diminution 
of its light, because, if large bodies are 
dealt with, the cooling must take a very 
long time. 

The latest view put forward is, that 
these bodies are produced by the sudden 
meeting in space of two swarms or streams 
of meteoritic matter, each travelling with 
a considerable velocity, the sudden bright 
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light being due to the collisions of the 
particles composing the swarms; and this 
hypothesis explains very well not only the 
sudden outburst, but the rapid decrease in 
brightness, due to the fact that only small 
particles are dealt with, and these must 
cool and dim quickly. 

The appearance of the present new star, 
or Nova, in the constellation of Auriga, 
was first announced by an anonymous 
postcard received at the Royal Observa- 
tory, Edinburgh. Why the postcard was 
sent anonymously remains a mystery ; but 
the extraordinary reticence of the writer 
does not make any difference to the im- 
mortality of the discoverer; for while, on 
the one hand, newly discovered comets, 
which are also of an apparently temporary 
nature, are always associated with the 
names of those who first observe them, 
new stars, on the other hand, are always 
referred to by the name of the constella- 
tion in which they appear. 

The instrument now used to obtain ob- 
servations of these strange visitors con- 
sists of a combination of an object-glass, 
a prism, which is placed outside the object- 
glass, and acamera. The function of the 


prism is to separate the million strands of 
colored light which go to make white light ; 
that of the object-glass is to collect each 


color, concentrating it at the same time, 
so that finally we get a fine line of rainbow 
color. 

This method of obtaining a spectrum is 
by no means modern, but was suggested 
and used by the German optician Fraun- 
hofer about the year 1814. He placed a 
prism before the object-glass of a theodo- 
lite, and in this way was the first to observe 
the spectra of some of the stars. By the 
use of this method, whether the eye or the 
photographic plate is used, the so-called 
“spectrum ” of the body under observa- 
tion can be studied without any difficuity. 
The length of the exposures required when 
photography is employed for stars of dif- 
ferent magnitudes varies very consider- 
ably; for the brightest a few minutes are 
generally ample, but for those of much 
smaller magnitude a space of two or three 
hours is by no means too long. 

The spectra that are thus obtained are 
of various kinds, as various classes of so- 
called stars are observed. Some consist 
of bright lines on a dark background, 
others of dark lines on a bright back- 
ground, while a mixture of both these is 
met with. These variations in spectra 
depend upon the fact that any substance 
that is heated sufficiently to emit light, 
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whether in the heavens or on the earth, 
will give a spectrum. If it be a solid or 
liquid body, we shall have what is called 
a continuous spectrum — that is, a colored 
band bright from end to end, with no sign 
of any dark or bright lines about it. By 
continuing to heat this body until it be- 
comes a mass of incandescent gas, the 
spectrum will become entirely changed, 
and will consist of a series of Bright lines 
on a dark background, the number and 
position of the lines depending on the 
substance heated. But suppose, now, 
that the light from an incandescent solid 
or liquid body passes through a gas, what 
kind of a spectrum should we have? Ex- 
periment shows that in this case we geta 
continuous spectrum crossed by dark 
lines, these dark lines being produced by 
the peculiar power that a gas possesses of 
absorbing those particular rays of light 
which it emits. Thus we see that if we 
are dealing with incandescent solid or 
liquid bodies we obtain continuous spec- 
tra; if with incandescent gases bright-line 
spectra, and if with absorption dark-line 
spectra; the position of the lines in all 
cases revealing the chemical nature of the 
substances, 

So much, then, for the general idea of 
the nature of a spectrum. There are 
some additional points to be considered 
when we are dealing with stars. If we 
observe the spectrum of a star at rest, we 
shall obtain lines, whether bright or dark, 
in their normal place in the spectrum. 
These lines will be peculiar to certain 
substances, and, in fact, their presence in 
the star is determined simply by them. 
If we deal with the light from a body 
which is not an apparent Joint, the lines 
will still keep the same positions, for the 
same reason, but each one of them will be 
broadened equally. 

Let us now suppose the star no longer 
stationary, but moving with a consider- 
able velocity. In this case the wave 
length of each line will be no longer the 
same; but the line will have altered its 
position in the spectrum to an extent de- 
pending on the movement of the star 
towards or from the earth. The result 
produced in the spectrum will be the same 
with regard to the number of lines as was 
the case when the star was assumed to be 
motionless; but the lines will all have 
received a slight shift, either to one side 
or the other of their initial positions, ac- 
cording as the star is approaching or 
receding. If instead of one we now deal 
with two stars of the same chemical and 
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physical structure, travelling with differ- 
ent velocities, either towards or away from 
us, the spectrum would show each line 
doubled, and the more rapid the relative 
motion the coarser will be the doubling. 
If the stars were so physically constituted 
that the same chemical substances were 
present in both, but giving bright lines in 
one and dark lines in the other, the spec- 
trum would present aseries of bright lines 
each accompanied bya dark one, on one 
side or the other, according as the body 
which contained dark lines in its spec- 
trum was approaching the earth or reced- 
ing from it. 

After this very brief statement of gen- 
eral principles, we can now refer to the 
observations that have already been made 
with regard to the spectrum of the present 
new star, observations unique in astro- 
nomical history, and of the highest impor- 
tance and interest. It has been found to 
consist of both light and dark lines. The 
fact that pairs of bright and dark lines are 
seen proves that two bodies are in ques- 
tion. If we suppose two swarms of me- 
teors colliding in space, the spectrum can 
be easily explained on this assumption in 
the light of the general principles re- 
ferred toabove. Further, the thickness of 
the lines tends to show that each one is 
produced by a large number of small incan- 
descent masses moving at different veloc- 
ities, rather than by one large one. The 
motion necessary to produce the doubling 
of these lines has been estimated, and the 
relative velocity of the two swarms has 
been put down as more than five hundred 
miles per second ! 

If the photographs should continue to 
show the same relative positions of the 
bright and dark lines, the observations 
would prove that this relative motion is 
not produced by the revolution of one 
body round another, but that a dense 
swarm of meteorites is moving towards 
the earth with a high velocity, and pass- 
ing through another receding one of less 
density. 

lt will be seen that the observations 
harmonize well with the hypothesis that 
has been advanced on much less definite 
evidence ; but this is not the only instance 
we can give of the grip that modern sci- 
ence has on large classes of phenomena 
which were supposed to be beyond the 
reach of man. The lines that have been 
photographed in the spectrum of this star 
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are all such as could have been predicted 
with our knowledge of new stars. 

As an instance of the advanced stage at 
which astro-physical science has arrived 
we may say that, if we had no observa- 
tions of new stars other than those already 
recorded of the present one, their whole 
theory could be obtained by induction. 
This may seem a sweeping statement, 
but it is nevertheless true, for since many 
so-called stars are now known not to 
be stars like our sun, but simply clouds 
of meteoritic bodies clashing together, and 
since we know approximately the sequence 
of changes through which the spectra of 
these stars pass as their temperature is 
first increased and then reduced, each 
spectrum indicates the complexity of each 
swarm, 

We have already seen that the doubling 
of the bright and dark lines indicates that 
we are dealing with two swarms in the 
present instance, one approaching and the 
other receding ; we now learn that the con- 
densation at which each of these swarms 
exists can be approximately determined ; 
that which gives us the dark lines is 
denser than the one which gives us the 
bright ones. 

In conclusion, it may be well to point 
out a difference of some importance be- 
tween comets and these new stars. A 
comet, as is generally conceded, consists 
of a cloud of meteoritic dust ¢vavelling 
round the sun sometimes in elliptic but 
more often in a parabolic or hyperbolic 
orbit; in other words, those travelling in 
elliptic orbits have been captured by the 
sun and return to it periodically, while 
those pursuing a parabolic or hyperbolic 
orbit after one passage near the sun are 
forever lost to us, 

Thus a comet with an elliptic orbit may 
be said to be a member of the solar sys- 
tem, and on this account can approach 
very near to our earth; and in fact ovr 
earth has even passed ¢hrough one, giving 
rise to the phenomena of a great number 
of shooting stars. 

A new star, on the other hand, sever 
approaches our system, but is formed at 
very great distances from us, distances 
probably as great as that of the nearest 
star, so that light, which travels one hun- 
dred and eighty-six thousand miles per 
second, takes about thirty years to com- 
plete its journey tous. Our newstar then 
is already old. 
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The Churchman, New York, says: —~ 

“This m ine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number is in itself a pocscerepe. so to speak, of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from tlie foreign magazines and reviews being repub- 
lished Any library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 


ING AGE has on its shelves a —— reproduction of 
the best English thought for t 
more.” 


e past forty years and 


The Congregationalist, Boston, says : — 

“A wise judgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and successfully. 
We do not know where to look for its equal in its 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions — four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE LIVING 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of possessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philosophy, science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished ——_ The foremost writers 
of the time in every department are represented on 
its pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest. litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It.is a complete 
library in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 

The New-York Observer says: — 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer library 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Liv- 
ING AGE.” 

The Christian Intelligencer, New York, says: — 

*It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lite 
erature of Great Britain.” 


Zion’s Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodical literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 

The Watchman, Boston, says : — 

“We can ‘only repeat what we have already said, 
that THE LivinG AGE leads all other publications of 
its kind, not only in years, but in merit. . Biography, 
fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, travels, 
whatever men are interested in, all are found here, 
and it is truly a panoramic exhibition of the Living 

ge. . It furnishes more for the money it costs than 
any other periodical within our knowledge.” 

The Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 

K. If we could get but one magazine, we would get 
this.” 

The Christian Advocate, New York, says: — 

“It deserves its age, and the affection which it has 
earned.” 

The Observer, St. Louis, Mo., says: — 

“It is certainly the most valuable weekly pub- 
lished.” 

The Living Church, Chicago, says: — 

“It is simply invaluable, bringing to us as it does, 
week by week, the very cream of all the current lit- 
erature of the day.” 


The New-York Tribune says: ~ 

“‘ Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day, selected with wide knowledge and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the age 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much thoroughly good 
reading be got for so little money: in no other form 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got ix 
80 small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Litteli’s Living AGE, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of. the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says : — 

“It affords the best, the cheapest, and most con- 
venient means of age owe J abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of Tne Livinc AcE proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest age oy oy in periodicals. Not to 
— up with them is to be outside the intellectual 
world.” 

The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“If one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectual 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly THE LivinGc AGE.” 

The San Francisco Chronicle says :— 

“Coming weekly, it has a great advantage over the 
monthly magazines and reviews in giving the freshest 
and best of foreign essays, reviews, tales, and sketches 
of travel and adventure.” 

The Albany Argus says: — 

“ it is edited with great skill and care, and its week- 
ly appearance gives it certain advantages over its 
monthly rivais.” 
The Cincinnatt Gazette says it is 

“ As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 
as at its start forty years ago.” 

The Montreal Gazette says it is 

“Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 

reading furnished.” 
The Indianapolis Journal says it 

“ Grows better as the years roll on.” 
The Boston Journal says: — 

“ To turn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self to a perpetual temptation to pause and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Egcelleut discrimination is shown in the selections, 
—for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
foreign literature wisely sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 

The Commonwealth, Boston, says: — 

« Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 
ors of TuE Livine AcE is not worth knowing.” 
The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, Iowa, says:— ___ 

“Ithas norival. And if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice.” 

The Boston Traveller says: — , 

“It absolutely seems a work of supererogation to 
say a word in praise of Tuk Livine AGE; but it is 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with 
hold our word of commendation. We have been fa 
miliar with its pages for nearly fifty years; and 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
excellent, ‘better is the end of this thing than the 
beginning.’ ” 

The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says tt 1s 

“The cheapest magazine for the amount of matter 
published in the United States.” 

The Courier-Journal, Louisville, says tt ts 

“ The oldest and the best. 
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